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RTICLE X is to remain in the 
League Covenant, with its mean- 

ing carefully defined, if the report of 
the Amendments Committee of the 
League Assembly is to be adopted, as 
unquestionably it will be. The rock 
on which the treaty project was shat- 
tered in this country proves to have 
been an easily removable obstacle, 
and in this fact Wilsonians and anti- 
Wilsonians alike may take, or profess 
to take, satisfaction. The Wilsonian 
may say—though Mr. Wilson him- 
self never said it—that the under- 
taking prescribed by the Article to 
“preserve as against external aggres- 
sion the territorial integrity and ex- 
isting political independence of all 
members of the League” imposed no 
binding obligation (since that is what 
the Committee now declares) and 
that therefore the resistance offered 
to the Article had no substantial jus- 
tification ; the anti-Wilsonian may say 
that all that the proposed reserva- 
tions relating to Article X did was to 


declare this very fact as the Com- 
mittee has now done, and that there- 
fore Mr. Wilson’s inflexible refusal 
to accept the reservations had, no 
substantial justification. But the 
man who thinks chiefly of the prac- 
tical effect which our two years’ par- 
alysis upon the treaty produced on 
the condition of the world can be 
possessed only by a feeling of mel- 
ancholy as he takes a backward 
glance over the story. Just a little 
wisdom, just a little sense of the true 
proportion of things, would have en- 
abled Mr. Wilson, in the early stages 
of the dispute, to rally to his side the 
tremendous sentiment of the country 
in favor of a speedy settlement and 
the preservation of helpful relations 
between our nation and those at 
whose side we had fought to a vic- 
torious conclusion the most tremend- 
ous war in human annals. But he 
persistently rejected all possibilities 
of compromise, declaring that he saw 
no difference in turpitude between 
nullification and mild nullification; in 
other words he treated with utter 
contempt that very interpretation of 
Article X which the League Com- 
mittee has now established. The re- 
sult was what it was; and, though 
he plainly saw what it would be, he 
never lifted a finger to prevent it. 


T= Nonpartisan League of North 

Dakota reached an economic 
crisis some time ago; it now faces a 
political crisis. Its opponents, known 
as the Coalition party, to the number 
of over 80,000, have signed a petition 
for a recall election to be held on 
October 28, and if successful it will 
remove from office Governor Frazier, 
Attorney General Lemke, and Com- 
missioner of Agriculture and Labor 
Hagan. Judging by the steadily de- 
creasing majorities received by these 
officials in preceding elections and the 


growing discontent caused by the fail- 
ure of the League schemes, it seems 
probable that the Nonpartisan offi- 
cials will meet with defeat. Really 
they deserve defeat for the half- 
hearted way in which they have car- 
ried out their experiment in social- 
ism. They should have taken a lesson 
from Lenin and Trotsky and estab- 
lished a real dictatorship. How 
stupid of them to permit the White 
forces of counter-revolution to hold a 
recall election! If Governor Frazier 
were the real thing, he would have 
executed the leaders of the opposition 
out of hand and laid the blame on 
Wall Street for having engineered 
a plot to deprive the proletariat of 
North Dakota of its Utopia. 


| dealing last week with the possi- 

sibilities of an Anglo-American 
entente and its bearing on the Wash- 
ington Conference, we noted “with 
regret the apparent support given 
[by the British Government] to the 
notorious Cassell concession in 
Kwangtung.” We now note with re- 
gret that we were guilty of a hasty 
and probably unjust characterization 
of that transaction and of the British 
Government’s connection with it. 
The fact is that we were misled by 
Prof. John Dewey’s article on the 
Cassell concessions which appeared 
in the New Republic and were care- 
less in not verifying his statements, 
which a reading of the concession 
agreement itself shows to be full of 
exaggerations and unfounded sur- 
mises and conclusions. The conces- 
sion, made in 1920, granted to Major 
Cassell and his associates (all reput- 
able business houses long established 
in the Orient) the exclusive right for 
nine months, under certain conditions 
extended to fifteen, to prospect for 
coal in specified districts adjacent to 
the Canton-Hankow and the Canton- 
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Kowloon railways; from which there 
are excepted properties, 58 in num- 
ber, rights to which have already 
been granted. During this time the 
concessionaires may as the result of 
their exploration locate areas for op- 
eration, none of which shall exceed 
10 square li (3 square miles), and 
shall have the right to mine coal in 
such locations under conditions by 
no means unfavorable to the Chinese. 
By the agreement they are permitted 
to use the existing railways and to 
build lines connecting their mines 
with them, a reasonable condition, 
but one which Professor Dewey has 
twisted into a sinister scheme to 
monopolize railway construction in 
the province. From this he draws 
other still more fantastic conclusions 
as to grandiose British schemes in 
Kwangtung. The Cassell concession 
was, to be sure, obtained from a Gov- 
ernment but temporarily in control of 
Kwangtung; was conditioned upon 
confirmation by the Peking Govern- 
ment; and is perhaps unduly gener- 
ous to the concessionaires. But to 
read into it a deep-laid British plot is 
absurd. It is a keen business deal 
that promises to open to the indus- 
trial and shipping interests of Hong 
Kong and Canton much-needed stores 
of cheap coal that now lie unused. 


OME 300 Armenians, mostly wo- 

men and children, come to join 
relatives, or young women come to 
join fiancés, are being held at Ellis 
Island for deportation. It seems that, 
coming from Turkish territory, they 
have Turkish passports and so are 
technically Turks in the sense (or 
non-sense) of the immigration law. 
The Turkish immigrant quota has 
been filled (mostly by Greeks). The 
only passports available to these refu- 
gees were Turkish passports; for, ex- 
cept for what is left of little Caucasus 
Armenia, there is no Armenia, de- 
spite Allied promises and Sévres trea- 
ties and League Assembly resolu- 
tions: perhaps the most disgraceful 
fact in world history. At night, to 
these refugees in their unspeakable 
misery, from the hollow bulk of Lib- 
erty on the neighbor isle come wafted 
fearful noises, chants of turbaned 
Turks, shrieks of fiendish mirth, muf- 


fled groans of ravished women. No 
wonder that not long ago four young 
Armenian women, arriving in port 
and learning they must go back, 
threw themselves overboard. Presi- 
dent Harding has issued an order 
suspending deportation of these 300 
pending investigation. Of course, 
Congress never intended any such 
stupid and inhumane effects. 


j greed incorrigible romanticist, Wil- 

liam Z. Foster, late of the Steel 
strike, is giving his impressions of 
Russia to that credulous part of the 
public which is served by the Feder- 
ated Press. There isn’t much the 
matter with Sovietdom, it appears. 
Of course there is under-production, 
impaired transportation, restricted 
supplies of food, fuel, and clothing, 
and a few other evils or misfortunes 
which can not be overlooked. But 
all these were caused by the Allies. 
There is also an unmistakable famine 
in the Volga districts, but this was 
caused primarily by “the ravages of 
Kolchak’s bandits two years ago and 
the severe crop failure last year,” 
along with this year’s drouth and 
plague of locusts. What is amiss 
comes from the Allies or from Na- 
ture, while from the Soviet rule flow 
only blessings. Of course the Gov- 
ernment, pressed by necessity in de- 
fending itself against the capitalist 
powers, was a bit rigorous in levying 
upon the surplus food of the peasants. 
But all that was changed some time 
ago by the substitution of a limited 
food tax, and “already the results of 
the food tax are being made evident 
by a greatly increased area of cultiva- 
tion.” Here the romanticist might 
have availed himself of some figures 
given by Kamenev before the recent 
Moscow conference of the Communist 
party, showing the enormous shrink- 
age of the cultivated area. But what 
are official figures to a romanticist 
anyway? 


R. FOSTER swings a large brush, 
and the pigment he uses is a 
glossy white. Is there anything in 
these many documentary accounts of 
trade-union suppression? All lies, 
says Mr. Foster. “The fact is,” he 
continues, “that the trade-unions are 


the very foundation of the whole 
Soviet structure; without their sup- 
port and codperation it would go to 
smash in a hurry.” And how about 
the many official reports regarding 
the underfeeding and lack of medical 
care of children in institutions and 
the enormous increase of child prosti- 
tution? Evidently Mr. Foster never 
heard of them. The children he saw 
in a Moscow pageant were physical 
models. The boys “looked like ap 
especially husky bunch of kids” who 
would “more than average up with 
an equal number of American boys 
similarly assembled.” The Red Army 
soldier girls would be a revelation to 
Americans “having in mind their own 
weak and pampered women.” And 
so on and on. It is an enchanting 
tale of a lovely land. In spite of the 
disillusion which pervades other radi- 
cal accounts of Russia, Mr. Foster is 
still determined to see just what he 
wants to see. 


POINTED and searching rebuke 

to the radical intellectuals is 
given by Mr. Victor S. Yarros, radi- 
cal and lifelong student of labor prob- 
lems, in a recent number of a labor 
journal. Few of these restless and 
opinionated persons, he says, “have 
ever seen the inside of a factory, shop, 
mine, mill, or other industrial estab- 
lishment. Few of them know what 
manual labor is, what the average 
wage-earner thinks or wants, and the 
mental and moral atmosphere in 
which such a wage-worker lives and 
moves. The last thing to occur to 
them is the need of honest, humble, 
unprejudiced study of the ideas and 
sentiments of the toiling masses.” 
Yet, in most cases, in inverse ratio to 
their knowledge and experience of 
labor is their opinionated arrogance. 
They know in their own minds ex- 
actly what organized labor ought to 
be and do. True, there is ordinarily 
anything but unanimity among these 
precious ones, though now and then 
there is a convergence toward some 
dominant idea. It may be Bolshev- 
ism, or one-big-unionism, or the 
milder sort of thing represented by 
the British Labor party. Anyway it 
must be something different from the 
thing that prevails. 
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cAnnouncement 


TO THE 


“Readers of The Weekly Review 





NHE Editors are happy to announce that The Weekly Review has taken 
over The Independent, a weekly journal which in its seventy-three 
years of existence has built up a large and influential following of 
liberal-minded men and women. 





Beginning with the issue for October 1, the two journals will be merged, under 
the title of The Independent and The Weekly Review. 


The editorial conduct of the paper will be in the hands of Mr. Franklin and 
Mr. Fuller, who have been the Editors of The Weekly Review from its foundation. 


Mr. Hamilton Holt, who has for many years been the Editor of The Independent, 
will join the staff as Consulting Editor, in which capacity his skill and experience 
in connection with the manifold problems of a weekly journal will be of great 
value in promoting that enlargement of the scope and increase of the attractiveness 
of The Weekly Review which the merger is confidently expected to achieve. Mr. 
Holt will, however, reserve the major part of his time for the pursuance of other 
duties to which in recent years he has so ardently devoted himself. 


The Weekly Review has conceived it to be its special mission to promote the 
principles of liberal conservatism. In the two and a half years since its founda- 
tion it has received abundant evidence of the influence which has been exercised 
by its discussions of the great questions of the time, in the fields of politics, litera- 
ture, and the arts. Its readers have shown, in most gratifying measure and in 
striking and substantial ways, their appreciation of the service which it has rendered 
to them, and which in their judgment it has rendered to the country. 


With the much larger audience which is assured by the acquisition of The 
Independent, it is the confident expectation of the Editors that the extent of this 
influence will be greatly increased. There will be no change of policy or of stan- 
dards ; but there will be an endeavor to introduce greater variety in the contents of 
the paper, and to make it attractive to a wider constituency. 


It is hoped that The Independent and The Weekly Review will find its place as 
an indispensable companion in an ever-increasing number of American homes as an 
organ of sane and constructive opinion; at once an unflinching champion of funda- 
mental principles and an advocate of genuine progress; helping to mould the 
thought of youth and to sustain and stimulate those of maturer years; and supply- 
ing to the journalism of the country an element that will contribute to the forma- 
tion of sound judgments on the great issues of our age. 
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The Railways and 
Unemployment 


— economists and humani- 

tarians are urging the launch- 
ing of public works as a partial 
remedy for the prevailing serious un- 
employment, it is to be hoped that 
they, and the President’s conference 
which will assemble next week, will 
not overlook the fact that the most 
important “public works” that can 
be furthered by state authority is the 
restoration of normal activity to the 
railroad industries of the country. It 
may be that the railroad situation is 
one of those “controversial subjects” 
which Mr. Hoover’s recent notice 
said would be barred from discussion 
by the Unemployment Conference. 
Assuredly there is controversy 
enough over this matter, but the facts 
leave little serious ground for it. 
Considering the extent to which the 
railroads are now creatures of public 
authority, and that they are virtually 
permanent undertakings necessary to 
the public use, they may fairly be ac- 
counted public works in a very vital 
sense, though not in the ordinary 
sense of the phrase. The importance 
of releasing them for the reduction 
of unemployment is measured by the 
fact that the railroad industry, using 
that term in its broadest sense, is one 
of the largest, and at present perhaps 
the most depressed, in the whole 
country—pretty certainly responsible 
for’a greater amount of unemploy- 
ment than any other. 

Suspension or direct discharge of 
employees by the railroads them- 
selves accounts for something like a 
quarter of a million idle workers 
since last autumn—workers who are 
practically all men, the majority of 
them with families or other depend- 
ents. This number is about equal to 
the entire employee body of the 
United States Steel Corporation in 
good times. Back of this ascertain- 
able mass of unemployment is an- 
other, unknown but certainly large, 
in the many industries—coal, steel, 
locomotives, cars, and many smaller 
—whose sales to the railroads vary at 
different times from 10 per cent. to 
as much as 90 per cent. of their pro- 


duction; and in which employment in 
the past has fluctuated in pretty clear 
response to railroad purchases. Some 
of the larger companies commonly 
known as railroad supply houses are 
in a comfortable financial condition, 
owing to their profits on manufac- 
tures outside of railroad lines, but a 
large number of others are in a state 
almost of suspended animation, be- 
cause they can not get from the rail- 
roads the aggregate of $350,000,000 
owing them for supplies already furn- 
ished. The railroads can not pay the 
money, first, because they haven’t it; 
and secondly, because the Federal 
Government, which owes them more 
than this amount, has so far failed to 
pay up. Nota few of these companies 
would have been forced into bank- 
ruptcy within the past few months 
but for the extraordinary situation 
which would have resulted from Fed- 
eral courts winding up businesses 
essentially because the Federal Gov- 
ernment had failed to pay its bills. 
In the rail transportation world, 
the cause of wide unemployment, di- 
rect and indirect, is clearly under- 
consumption of the supplies and 
labor that ordinary maintenance of 
the railroads requires. Government 
control is admittedly at the bottom 
of the present railroad troubles. Gov- 
ernment-fixed wages and Govern- 
ment bills unpaid have joined with in- 
flated prices for materials to reduce 
railroad income below the cost of 
railroad living. Like an individual in 
similar circumstances, the roads are 
trying to pay their way by wearing 
old clothes, letting teeth decay, hair 
go uncut, leaks come into the roof, 
household goods wear out and break 
down. When the individual con- 
sumer does this, even in part, busi- 
ness blames him for holding back, 
and scolds him for underconsuming ; 
while economists discuss measures 
for restoring to him the financial 
ability to increase his consumption. 
The railroads, as the largest single 
consumer in the country, may well be 
aided in the same direction, and it is 
clearly for the industrial good of the 
country that they should be. 
Restoration of consuming ability 
to the railroads is in fact vastly more 
imperative in principle than a similar 


service for the individual. The man 
out of work misses, perhaps suffers 
by, the lack of to-day’s pie or movie 
show, by leaky boots and ragged 
underwear; but unless he breaks 
down under these privations, his chief 
loss by next week is a psychic loss. 
His future welfare does not depend 
on his eating all the pie and seeing 
all the movies that he missed last 
week. Not so the railroads. By eco- 
nomies they are gradually increasing 
their earnings towards a point where 
they will be able to pay their bills, 
on a semi-starvation basis, but their 
economies are mainly the postponing 
of necessary expenditure. Unlike the 
individual, the loss to the railroads of 
last week’s deprivation is not a 
psychic loss but a material one costly 
to the welfare and menacing to the 
safety of the country as a whole. 
Eventually the shortage and depri- 
vation must be made good, and if the 
present system breaks down the bur- 
den will fall on the Government itself. 

This brings us back again to the 
railroads as “public works,” to be 
extended as a mitigation of unemploy- 
ment. The Federal Government is re- 
sponsible for them, either as overseer 
or as actual owner and operator. It 
can not escape the outlay. Like the 
railroads themselves it can only 
postpone outlay, with the certainty 
of greater ultimate expense as the 
result of delay. Under our present 
industrial system, no other public 
service with the exception of water 
supply is so vital as railroad transpor- 
tation. Considering the inevitableness 
of the outlay, and the relief that im- 
mediate payment of the Government 
debt to the railroads will bring to the 
roads, to the allied industries, and to 
the workers dependent upon them, 
it might well seem that the most im- 
portant action open to the Unemploy- 
ment Conference would be an urgent 
plea to Congress to pass the Railroad 
Funding Bill. This would unlock 
credit to the roads and to the suppiy 
business, release to other industries 
bank credits now tied up, and, in the 
judgment of officials and business 
men who see the situation most clear- 
ly, would more than any other single 
measure stimulate industry and in- 
crease employment. 
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Words and Facts in 
the Irish Controversy 


if is almost universally agreed that 

the great mass of British opinion 
and the great mass of Irish opinion 
are at one upon the substance of the 
issue as it has now shaped itself. 
Both sides are ardently desirous to 
bring to a close the horrors of the 
past; both sides are even more 
anxious to avert the far greater hor- 
rors which a renewed clash will in- 
evitably entail; and what Britain is 
ready to yield in substance, Ireland 
is ready to accept in substance. Ac- 
cordingly, it is natural for onlookers 
of almost every shade of opinion to 
bewail the awful misfortune that 
mere words or forms should have 
been allowed to stand in the way of a 
settlement. 

Yet in so far as this view of the 
case involves any condemnation oi 
the British Prime Minister for his 
attitude in the recent crucial stage 
of his correspondence with de Valera, 
we feel that it is a profoundly mis- 
taken view; and, further, we hold it 
to be highly important that all intel- 
ligent persons, whether their sym- 
pathies are with or against Sinn Fein, 
should understand why it is a mis- 
taken view. We have been very far 
from admiring the policy which Mr. 
Lloyd George has pursued toward 
Ireland in the past twelvemonth; but 
in the present negotiation his course 
has not only been absolutely correct, 
but has been dictated by the plain and 
impressive requirements of the case. 

In his letter of September 12, Mr. 
de Valera said: 


Our nation has formally declared its inde- 
pendence, and recognizes itself as a sovereign 
state. It is only as representatives of that state 
and as its chosen guardians that we have au- 
thority or power to act on behalf of our 
people. 

Nowit is all very well for persons who 
have no responsibilities to shoulder— 
persons whose words and acts will 
alike be forgotten the day after to- 
morrow—to say that Lloyd George 
might well have allowed this to pass 
as a bit of verbal stage-play, whereby 
de Valera and Sinn Fein could save 
their face, for the sake of the great 
practical consummation which such 
forbearance would have placed with- 


in his reach. But in the settlement of 
so great an issue, whatever the temp- 
tation to hasten it, the need that it be 
solid is as imperious as the need that 
it be made at all. If it were done 
when ’tis done, then ’twere well 
’twere done quickly. Now if de 
Valera did not want Lloyd George to 
admit that Ireland is at this present 
moment a sovereign state, there was 
no need of his thrusting the state- 
ment into his letter; and if he did 
want Lloyd George to admit it,‘then 
he necessarily wanted him to admit 
its inseparable consequences. What 
those consequences evidently are, the 
British Prime Minister made per- 
fectly plain in his reply: 

If we accepted a conference with your dele- 
gates on the formal statement of the claim 
which you have reaffirmed, it would constitute 
an official recognition by his Majesty’s Govern- 
ment of the severance of Ireland from the 
empire and of its existence as an independent 
republic. 

It would, moreover, entitle you to declare as 
of right acknowledged by us that in preference 
to association with the British Empire you 
would pursue closer association by a treaty 
with some other foreign power. There is only 
one answer possible to such a claim as that. 
In his restatement of the case, in 
reply to a subsequent telegram from 
de Valera, Lloyd George put the mat- 
ter even more effectively: 

It would indeed entitle you, if you thought 
fit, to make a treaty of amity with the King, 
but it would equally entitle you to make no 
treaty at all, to break off the conference with 
us at any point, and by the right which we our- 
selves had already recognized to negotiate a 
union of Ireland with a foreign power. 

That Ireland has a right to be an 
independent and sovereign state is a 
proposition for which much can be 
said. But nothing whatever can be 
said for the proposition that if Eng- 
land is absolutely determined not to 
permit this she should nevertheless 
negotiate with Ireland as an inde- 
pendent and sovereign state. She 
might say to-day that she was doing 
this merely as a matter of form, and 
because everybody knew that behind 
the form there was no substance; but 
the moment that relations assumed 
a new color all this would be ignored 
by those whose purpose was served 
by ignoring it. They would point to 
the record as it stands written, and 
all the editorial glosses that had been 
put upon it would not avail to cancel 
half a line. What Lloyd George has 
firmly refused to squint at may be 


mere words, but they are words of 
immeasurable potency for future 
trouble; he has looked them squarely 
in the face, and has done his duty by 
them as a man and a statesman. 

In the early stages of this negotia- 
tion, Mr. de Valera announced in ex- 
tremely obstreperous fashion that it 
must rest on realities and not on fic- 
tions or “camouflage.” Yet the posi- 
tion which he has assumed in this 
last stage of the controversy rests on 
the most obvious and transparent of 
fictions. He has not been saying to 
Lloyd George that Ireland will be in- 
dependent; for he knows, and has 
known from the start, that on this 
basis no conference would be possible. 
His assertion that she is independent 
in theory is made with the plain 
understanding that she will not be in- 
dependent in fact. To his mind this 
bit of fiction may seem a harmless in- 
dulgence; to that of the British 
statesman it is a fiction which may 
give birth to troubles that are any- 
thing but fictitious. In the present 
state of the world, Britain feels that 
she can not, without vital peril to her 
existence, let Ireland go; and Lloyd 
George has honestly and unmistak- 
ably said so. Short of this, he has ex- 
pressed his willingness to go almost 
any length to satisfy Ireland’s aspira- 
tions for self-government; and it re- 
mains for de Valera—or, better still, 
the Irish people—to brush aside the 
empty and dangerous formula which 
stands in the way of a settlement 
equally beneficent and equally honor- 
able to both the islands. 
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China at Washington 


bg was a strange spectacle that 4,000 

Chinese presented one day last 
week, holding a meeting in front of 
the City Hall in New York and parad- 
ing down Broadway in order to ex- 
press their demand that South China 
be represented at the Washington 
Conference. To those who know 
China, it was both inspiring and 
pathetic. Nearly all the Chinese in 
America are Cantonese, and most of 
them are naturally followers of that 
wily professional revolutionist, Sun 
Yat-sen. Warmer in temperament 
and more volatile than their fellow- 
countrymen of the North, they make 
a strong appeal to liberals with their 
professions of devotion to democracy 
—which they do not understand— 
and by inveighing against the “mili- 
tarism” of Peking. What they fail 
to realize is that China is not so mucn 
a participant in the Conference as an 
object of discussion, and that who 
represents China is of less import 
than that the appearance of unity and 
organized government be maintained. 

It goes without saying that China 
constitutes the chief problem of the 
Conference. If there were no China 
as a bone of contention to be con- 
sidered, the tasks of the Conference 
would be light. Other questions 
would yield to quiet discussion. As- 
suredly there are no other conflicts 
of interest that demand great navies 
for their respective defense. And 
China is not only a problem; she is 
a great enigma. 

For scores of centuries China devel- 
oped her own life and culture inde- 
pendently of Western nations, and 
that development resulted in a crys- 
tallization of tradition that serves as 
a barrier between East and West. 
Against this barrier has come the 
materialistic industrialism and com- 
mercialism of Europe. Unable to 
meet aggression with force, China 
has had to look on helplessly while 
foreigners despoiled her and divided 
her raiment. Steeped in conservat- 
ism and the pride of age-old tradi- 
tions and mental habits, she was un- 
able to adapt herself, like Japan, to 
the new conditions and meet her ag- 
gressors on their own ground. She 


could only maintain a certain show of 
dignity and try thereby to save her 
face. 

The Powers paid little attention to 
China as a state. For them she was 
an object and not a subject. They 
were pleased to maintain the fiction 
of her independent sovereignty as a 
sort of cover for legality, very much 
as a trust might maintain a phantom 
corporation with a dummy board of 
directors to meet the requirements of 
the letter of the law. All concessions 
were obtained by formal treaty and 
agreement with the Chinese Govern- 
ment in due and regular form. But 
this was little more than form, and 
the real struggle was not between 
each Power and China but between 
the rival Powers themselves as to 
the division and allocation of their 
respective shares in the spoliation. 
This struggle centered less upon the 
acquisition of territory than upon the 
building of key railroads and the 
monopolistic exploitation of impor- 
tant industries. It found expression 
in the delimitation of spheres of in- 
fluence, which covered practically 
four-fifths of the territory of the 
Chinese Empire. The two significant 
features of this development are: 
first, that America, which has an 
enormous stake in the future Chinese 
field, did not participate in this par- 
celling out of spheres of influence; 
and secondly, that Japan emerged as 
the chief contender for special inter- 
ests in China, and, while basing her 
claims upon propinquity and need of 
expansion for her population, is in a 
singularly strong strategic position to 
enforce them. There is also to be 
noted the enforced withdrawal of 
Germany from the field, as well as 
the suspension of Russia’s interests 
during the period of her disability, 
a matter with which we shall deal in 
a later article. 

America was not in the business of 
annexing spheres of influence, yet as 
the greatest Power in the Pacific she 
could not stand idly by and see her- 
self shut out entirely from a proper 
share in the opportunities afforded 
by Chinese trade and the develop- 
ment of the economic resources of 
China. Still less could she see them 
monopolized by a Power that might 


use them to acquire a dominating po- 
sition in the Pacific. Both to secure 
our own rights and to avert the 
threatened break-up of China, Secre- 
tary Hay announced the policy of the 
Open Door and by his able diplomacy 
obtained for it the written guaran- 
tees of the Powers. It was a policy 
that no one could object to openly, 
but one exceedingly difficult to carry 
out in practice, for no Power was so 
altruistically inclined as to be willing 
to share her special interests with us 
and we were not ready to go to war 
to enforce our claims. What we as- 
sumed in this policy as the independ- 
ent sovereignty of China—standing 
as we did for her territorial integrity 
—the other Powers seemed to regard 
as only a convenient but empty con- 
vention. An attempt on our part to 
bolster up China to resist her ag- 
gressors without being willing to 
come to her assistance with some- 
thing stronger than words, could only 
prove futile and injurious to China 
herself, yet such would appear to 
have been American policy in recent 
years. Another development in pol- 
icy, also excellent in principle, was 
the banking Consortium. This rec- 
ognized that the financial needs of 
China were in danger of being ex- 
ploited for political aims and sought 
to place the financing of China in the 
hands of a non-political international 
association of bankers—in other 
words to replace the pawnbroker by 
the remedial loan association. As far 
as the Powers were concerned it was 
an attempt to compose their rivalries 
on the basis of mutual corporate ac- 
tion. Neither expedient—Open Door 
or Consortium—has thus far proved 
effective either to safeguard our in- 
terests or to protect the Chinese. It 
remains to be seen whether the Con- 
ference shall prove equal to the task 
of making them a reality. 

We do not wish to be understood as 
minimizing the importance of the 
policy of the Open Door or the 
plan of the Consortium. If they are 
accepted by the Powers and loyally 
carried out, they promise to relieve, 
considerably the tension and irrita4 
tion inherent in the present rivalries’ 
and conflicts of interest. If Japan’ 


elects to abide by them honestly and 
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sincerely, she can bring about auto- 
matically a cessation of competitive 
navy building. Indeed this might 
easily lead to the realization of Baron 
Shibusawa’s pet scheme of joint par- 
ticipation of Japanese and American 
capital in the economic development 
of China, a scheme that promises well 
for future peace between the two 
great Powers of the Pacific. But one 
imponderable factor - remains, and 
that is China herself. This is a fac- 
tor which hitherto the Powers, chiefly 
concerned with the adjustment of 
their own mutual interests, have for 
the most part overlooked. 

Concerning China and her future 
place two diametrically opposed views 
are held. One school professes to be- 
lieve that China is finished. It is 
argued that the Chinese are incapa- 
ble of breaking the shackles of age- 
long traditions and of adapting them- 
selves to modern conditions of state- 
hood; that they were supine and 
fairly contented under the alien Man- 
chu dynasty but are now disintegrat- 
ing rapidly under a democracy still 
more alien to their habits and tradi- 
tions; that what little patriotism ex- 
ists is swallowed up in official cor- 
ruption; and that China’s own wel- 
fare as well as that of the rest of the 
world demands that her affairs be 
administered by an_ international 
commission. The other view is that 
China already shows encouraging 
signs of regeneration in spite of all 
the handicaps of tradition, corrup- 
tion; separatism, and foreign inter- 
ference, and that if she is given a 
chance to work out her salvation, un- 
trammeled, she will in a few years 
develop into a unified and self-sus- 
taining state capable of defending 
herself against aggression and 
worthy of a place in the family of 
nations. 

The truth seems to lie somewhere 
between these two extremes. It is 
true that China’s experiment in demo- 
cratic government has proved a fail- 
ure and has led only to corruption 
and civil war. It must be admitted 
that the hopes that her young men 
educated abroad would prove equal 
to the tasks of reform have not been 
realized. On the other hand, friends 
of China, discerning friends, see signs 


of real progress and an awakening 
that is far-reaching. This awakening 
has not taken definite form or evolved 
unity of action, but it must be reck- 
oned with, and anyone who assumes 
that the traditional lethargy will con- 
tinue and bases a policy toward 
China on this assumption is heaping 
up trouble for the future. If the 
Conference would seek more than a 
temporary settlement of the present 
rivalries in the Pacific it must under- 
take the task of shaping a policy de- 
signed to guide aright this awaken- 
ing and determine its course. 
Granted that China is given her 
chance; granted that the conferees 
agree upon the maintenance of 
China’s territorial integrity and the 
Open Door; granted that Japan is 
satisfied with the assurance of eco- 
nomic opportunity without annexa- 
tion: what course will China take? 
The older school of Chinese reformers 
were inclined to follow the example of 
Japan. Chang Chih-tung, China’s 
greatest Viceroy, appealed to his 
countrymen to build up a great mili- 
tary machine as the only hope of 
maintaining independence and coping 
with the Western Powers. With 
China’s enormous resources and over 
whelming man-power, such a line of 
development would be a menace to 
the world, while to Japan it would 
be fatal. But there is another course 
that seems much more feasible, pro- 
vided China is not driven to eventual 
militarism by aggression. That 
course lies in the industrial develop- 
ment of China by the Chinese. Her 
people are peaceful, honest, indus- 
trious. They are good merchants and 
in recent years have shown capacity 
for handling industrial undertakings. 
Given a few years of peace and free- 
dom from foreign encroachment, given 
foreign codperation and participation 
instead of monopolization, China’s 
energies, directed in peaceful chan- 
nels, would place her in a position of 
independence and security. She 
would challenge no one with arms, 
and in turn the Powers could not 
permit one of their number to make 
war on a country whose prosperity 
had become a necessity to all. The 
Conference has it in its power to har- 
monize rival interests, establish the 


Open Door, and safeguard the integ- 
rity of China. So far so good. But 
it also has the possibility of giving 
China a breathing space and of help- 
ing her to save herself, not by build- 
ing up armies, but by the less danger- 
ous and altogether more satisfactory 
course of industrial organization and 
development. While this way out ex- 
ists we trust no effort will be spared 
to realize its possibilities. 


The ‘‘ Two-and-a-Half’”’ 


HE Vienna International, which 

opposes both the Second and the 
Third, and which has been derisively 
dubbed the ‘“Two-and-a-Half,” ap- 
pears to be gaining ground. The 
newly organized Federation of So- 
cialist Parties of Rumania has voted 
to affiliate with it; so has the Social- 
ist Labor Party of Jugoslavia, and a 
like course is indicated by the Social- 
ist Party of Poland. The “Two-and- 
a-Half” rejects the imputed oppor- 
tunism of the Second International 
and the attempted overlordship of 
the Third. The manifesto adopted by 
the preliminary conference at Berne 
last December and ratified by the 
formal convention at Vienna in Feb- 
ruary, censured the Moscow organi- 
zation for its arrogance, intolerance, 
and meddlesomeness. Yet the aims 
and the phrases of the new organiza- 
tion show a strong Muscovite influ- 
ence. In the matter of proletarian 
dictatorship the pronouncement is 
emphatic. “The working class,” we 
read, “during the time when it is stiil 
fighting as a political minority within 
the bourgeois states, can not limit its 
methods of action to those of purely 
traditional trade-union and parlia- 
mentary struggle.” Evidently any 
means are good means so long as they 
promise success. Furthermore, “af- 
ter the proletariat has conquered 
power, if the bourgeoisie sabotages 
or resists the proletarian state power, 
the latter will adopt the method of 
dictatorship.” Anything calling it- 
self a proletarian régime, it would 
appear, is amply justified in repress- 
ing disaffection. If Moscow were 
reasonable, it would find nothing at 
fault in this part of the pronounce- 
ment. 
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What the World Is Doing 


[The following is a very brief summary of 
the most important news of the world for the 
seven days ended September 17.] 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE: De Va- 
lera, replying to Lloyd George’s invita- 
tion to Inverness, states the willingness 
of the Dail Eireann “to enter a confer- 
ence to ascertain how the association of 
Ireland with the community of nations 


known as the British Empire can best- 


be reconciled with Irish national aspira- 
tions.” But then he seems to declare 
that Dail conferees can confer with Brit- 
ish only in the character of representa- 
tives of an absolutely independent and 
sovereign Ireland. The letter tails off, 
as usual, into “prave ’orts” addressed to 
the mobile vulgus. 

To which Lloyd George replies by tel- 
egraph, declaring that for British to ne- 
gotiate with Dail Eireann conferees after 
such a formal definition of the character 
of the latter would imply recognition by 
the British Government of Irish inde- 
pendence and sovereignty. Ergo, the 
conference is off. The letter tails off 
ditto; only less so. To which de Valera 
replies by telegraph, saying precisely 
nothing, but as tho’ by some Tuatha Dé 
magic vividly conveying the impression 
that he hopes the exchanges will con- 
tinue. 

To which Lloyd George replies by tel- 
egraph, reiterating in somewhat seedy 
language [the Premier is tired and ill] 
the British position. 

To which the Premier’s fellow-Celt 
[only the Premier is supposed to be full 
Celt, while the President is not more 
than half Celt at best] replies [telegram 
of the 17th, latest exhibit], his lucid 
Irish part clearing up the situation and 
restoring the hope of a conference. It 
seems that his reply to the Inverness in- 
vitation was misunderstood. He did not 
mean to say that recognition of the Irish 
conferees as representatives of an inde- 
pendent and sovereign Ireland must be 
implicit in the conference negotiations 
(with implied British recognition of an 
independent and sovereign Ireland) ; he 
merely meant to say that the Irish con- 
ferees must needs self-recognize them- 
selves as such. [Are you “on,” reader? 
We have here the first enunciation of 
a grand political principle, the Principle 
of Self-Recognition, destined, we believe, 
to make a great noise in the world.] 
The fact of such self-recognition and the 
statement thereof should not prejudice 
negotiations. The only paragraph, it 
would seem, of practical import, of the 
six paragraphs of that reply to the In- 
verness invitation, is the first, in which 
the Dail Eireann “unhesitatingly de- 
clare their willingness to enter a con- 
ference to ascertain how the association 
of Ireland with the community of na- 


tions known as the British Empire can 
best be reconciled with Irish national 
aspirations.” 

So? Therefore, the Associated Press 
advises us, “‘a conference seems assured.” 
But why, having thus smoothed: all out, 
must the President once more flesh his 
controversial blade in the phantom bulk 
of Lloyd George [ho! ho! the Irishism], 
accusing him of “introducing the veneer 
of the technicalities of international 
usage” into their discussion [which is 
Goidelic or Iberian for what?]? 

If de Valera will now stop talking and 
go to conference, Posterity will probably 
find his tactics, on the whole, justified 
by the event (substantial Irish inde- 
pendence). The wise general knows it 
to be as important to secure as to achieve 
victory; else, perhaps, a Philippi or a 
Cunaxa. 


GERMANY: We are watching de- 
velopments in Germany with great anxi- 
ety. Is the Government going to find 
the gold for the next reparation in- 
stalment? Will the People’s Party (the 
party of the great industrialists) help? 
If no, the Government is sped; if yea, 
the Government is sped, if that help is 
given only in return for such a share in 
the administration as will alienate the 
elements of the Left and Centre. And 
must not such help presuppose fatal mod- 
ifications of the taxation programme in 
favor of big business? And can it be 
true that a certain group is plotting the 
annihilation of the paper mark, that 
thence may ensue bankruptcy and the 
fall of the Government, and (to quote 
Mr. Wells and the Reverend Mr. Sterne) 
“. . .”?2 All good folk should pray for 
Chancellor Wirth. 


SOVIET RUSSIA: The press of sev- 
eral days ago reported as an established 
fact that Moscow had declared a state 
of war to exist in Bessarabia between 
Soviet Russia and Rumania. A London 
journal discovers Moscow’s motive to be 
the desire “to plunder food from a corn- 
growing neighbor.” We hesitate to be- 
lieve the report; if it is true, hardly can 
Russia expect much relief from Western 
Europe. Perhaps she has not banked 
much on relief from Western Europe, 
anyway; European relief activities to 
date have been leisurely and meagre. 

The first carloads of American relief 
supplies for the Volga area are en route 
to Moscow, thence to be distributed to 
Samara and Kazan, where most need is. 


NEAR EAST: No news this week 
from Athens or Smyrna, whence not long 
ago such glowing reports of Greek suc- 
cess in the Anatolian war. London 
hears that Mustapha Kemal’s men have 
put the Greek flanks in such peril that 


the Greeks may have to withdraw their 
whole line. 


JAPAN: Negotiations between rep- 
resentatives of the Far Eastern Republic 
and Japan are not proceeding with the 
speed desired by Japan, who hoped to 
conclude a satisfactory treaty before the 
Washington Conference. 

Japan again proposes to China a set- 
tlement of the Shantung matter by nego- 
tiation between them. “Nay, nay,” says 
China, who wants a settlement by the 
Washington Conference; precisely the 
thing Japan does not want. 

It is rumored that Japan will pro- 
pose to the Washington Conference re- 
duction of the American and British na- 
vies to the size of Japan’s: an idea of 
singular beauty and simplicity. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS: The 
Amendments Committee of the Assembly 
of the League of Nations unanimously 
favors “maintenance of the principle set 
out in Article X,’”’ and submits to the 
Assembly a resolution interpreting said 
article. This committee is performing 
for Article X the same service the glos- 
sarians and commentators have done for 
the Book of Revelation; they are making 
dubiety more dubious and equivoque 
more equivocal. Why not add an amend- 
ment admitting that Article X is dead, 
and expressing the pious hope that it 
will be resurrected at the millennium? 
Or perhaps Mr. Wellington Koo knows 
some Chu Hsi who could give an intel- 
ligible and acceptable interpretation to 
what is unintelligible and unacceptable; 
some old literatus now in retirement at 
a mountain shrine or in a thatched cot- 
tage of some Ch‘én village, conning the 
Nineteen Pieces or the Book of Hills and 
Seas, or drifting on the Stream of Infi- 
nite Flux, far from the World’s Dust. 

The members of the Court of Inter- 
national Justice have been elected, and 
the court meets in October. 

Lithuania and Poland accept the Coun- 
cil’s proposals for their atonement and 
mutual happiness, but each “with reser- 
vations.” “Reservations” is a word of 
dubiosity, not to say of fuliginosity. 


MISCELLANEOUS: The general of- 
fensive of the Spaniards against the 
Moors in the Spanish Zone of Morocco 
proceeds apace. 

The Witos cabinet of Poland have re- 
signed. 

The Organized Hoboes of America 
have offered to help the Secretary of 
Labor to a solution of the unemploy- 
ment problem. The wisdom of the Hobo 
has never been “exploited”; perchance a 
political Golconda. 


HENRY W. BUNN 
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German Actualities 
II. What are the Sanctions ? 


T is difficult for an American return- 

ing from Europe not to be amazed 
at the large number of usually well- 
informed persons on this side of the 
Atlantic who appear to be in complete 
ignorance of “the sanctions.” They do 
not seem to know just what the economic 
policy of the Allies is in respect to occu- 
pied German territory, or that a definite 
economic policy in respect to this terri- 
tory was adopted and inaugurated by 
the Allies some months ago. Yet it 
has been discussed at length and with 
some heat in the press of England, 
France, and Germany, and is to-day one 
of the greatest issues in political and 
economic Germany, so great that it may 
result in the ruin of the German state. 

To put the matter in a nutshell, the 
sanctions are concessions imposed on 
Germany, last March, by the Supreme 
Council. At that time Germany was 
forced to transfer to the Allied Govern- 
ments the economic control of the left 
bank of the Rhine, including bridge- 
heads and additional territory on the 
right bank of the river. This action 
was taken by the Allies both as a pen- 
alty for Germany’s actual or alleged de- 
fault in some of her treaty obligations, 
and as a method of compelling her, after 
the failure of the London Conference, 
to meet the views of the Allies in re- 
spect to the reparation total to which 
she was to stand pledged and the man- 
ner of reparation payments. 

But before discussing the sanctions 
somewhat more at length, it is well to 
bring the record up to date. On May 5, 
the Supreme Council announced the to- 
tal of Germany’s reparation obligation 
and the manner of payment as fixed, 
under the Treaty (Articles 233 ff and 
Annexes II and VII), by the Reparation 
Commission. On May 10, the German 
Government acceded to the terms of this 
ultimatum, and since that date it (the 
Wirth Government) has managed to 
fulfil the terms in respect both to the 
delivery of the stipulated bonds and to 
the payment of the stipulated sums. The 
sanctions are still in force. 

The occupation of certain German ter- 
ritory, notably the left bank of the Rhine 
River, was provided for in the Treaty 
of Versailles (Part XIX, under the cap- 
tion “Guarantees”). The left bank of 
the Rhine was to be occupied purely for 
military purposes (by the troops of the 
Allied and Associated Powers) and, by 
inference from Article 429, 3, as a safe- 
guard against “unprovoked aggression” 
on the part of Germany. Not a single 
Article of Part XIX of the Treaty vests 
in the Allies any economic rights what- 


soever in the territory to be occupied 
on the left (and the contiguous right) 
bank of the Rhine (see Articles 428-432). 
The only authority which the Allies pos- 
sess under the Treaty for imposing the 
sanctions is found in Article 270 (Part 
X, “Economic Clauses,” Section I, Chap- 
ter 1), which reads as follows (italics 
by the present writer) : 


The Allied and Associated Powers reserve 
the right to apply to German territory occupied 
by their troops a special customs régime as 
regards imports and exports, in the event of 
such a measure being necessary in their opinion 
to safeguard the economic interests of the pop- 
ulation of these territories. 


It is, therefore, of interest to quote 
the opening passage of the note handed, 
on May 5, 1921, by the Allied Powers to 
the German Ambassador at London 
(Sthamer). It reads (italics by the 
present writer) : 


The Allied Powers, taking note of the fact 
that despite the successive concessions made 
by the Allies since the signature of the Treaty 
of Versailles, and despite the warnings and 
sanctions agreed upon at Spa and Paris, as 
well as of the sanctions announced at London 
and since applied, the German Government 
is still in default in fulfilment of the obliga- 
tions incumbent upon it under the terms of 
the Treaty... 


There are two points of view to be 
taken in respect to the sanctions, namely, 
(1) the economic interests of the popu- 
lation of the occupied territory, and (2) 
the economic consequences for Germany, 
especially as they involve her financial 
capacity. But first we must know defi- 
nitely what the sanctions are. They 
may be summed up in five categories: 


A. Administrative control of the customs by 
the Allied Governments instead of the German 
Government. The customs officials are appoint- 
ed by the latter Government, subject, however, 
to approval by the former, and can be dis- 
missed by the Allied Governments without the 
consent of the German Government but are 
paid by the latter. 

B. Import and export duties are fixed and 
levied by the Allied Governments. The Ger- 
man Government has no power to alter the 
rates and no new tariff rates adopted for un- 
occupied Germany are effective in the occupied 
territory. 

The German tariff of December 2, 1902, has 
been adopted by the Allied Governments for 
the territory covered by the sanctions. 

A new customs frontier has been established 
along the eastern border of the territory, fol- 
lowing the course of the Rhine and creating 
a tariff barrier between the occupied territory 
and German territory to the east. 

Goods manufactured in unoccupied Germany 
pay import duty, goods manufactured in the 
occupied territory pay an export duty. 

Importations from foreign countries (over 
the western frontier of the occupied territory) 
pay the full tariff rates in paper marks, import- 
ations of German goods from unoccupied Ger- 
many (over the Rhine customs border) pay 
only 25 per cent. of the tariff, but in gold 
marks, a clear discrimination, within German 


territory, against German goods in favor espe- 
cially of French and Belgian goods. 

All importations and exportations require the 
approval of the Allied Governments. 

The waters of the Rhine within or adjacent 
to the occupied territory are under the customs 
control of the Allied Governments; and even 
goods shipped from an unoccupied port to an- 
other unoccupied port, or abroad (Holland), 
are subject to this control. 

C. The foregoing special customs régime has 
been extended beyond the territory originally 
occupied in accordance with the provisions of 
the Treaty, and this new territory has been 
occupied by Allied (French) troops. Under 
the Treaty the territory west of the Rhine, 
including bridgeheads, was reserved for occu- 
pation of the troops of the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers. The new territory occupied for 
the purpose of applying to it a special customs 
régime lies east of the Rhine, and comprises 
(1) the three important Rhine ports of the 
Ruhr district, namely, Ruhrort, Duisberg, and 
Diisseldorf, with a combined population of 
650,000, and (2) the so-called bottle-neck 
formed by the great bend in the Rhine between 
Coblenz and Mayence. 

This newly occupied territory is subject to 
the same economic control as the territory west 
of the Rhine. 

D. The Interallied Rhineland Commission is 
charged with the administration of the occu- 
pied territory under the sanctions. It has its 
headquarters at Ems, on the Lahn River, with- 
in the aforementioned “bottle-neck.” All im- 
ports and exports must be cleared through 
these headquarters, must have its approval, and 
be in accordance with its regulations. 

Some of the regulations adopted by this 
Commission (see Nos. 81 and 82) are as fol- 
lows: 

(1) Goods in transit: 


(a) from foreign countries through 
occupied Germany into unoccupied Ger- 
many pay duty at the western (French- 
Belgian) frontier, but no export duty at 
the Rhine customs border; 

(b) from foreign countries through 
unoccupied Germany into occupied Ger- 
many pay no import duty at the Rhine 
customs border if duty has been paid on 
entry into unoccupied Germany; 

(c) from unoccupied Germany (i. ¢., 
of German manufacture) through occu- 
pied Germany to foreign countries pay 
an export duty at the western (French- 
Belgian) frontier, even if an export duty 
has already been levied by the German 
Government; 

(d) from occupied Germany (i. ¢., of 
German manufacture) through unoccu- 
pied Germany to foreign countries pay 
an export duty (equivalent to the Ger- 
man tariff) at the Rhine customs border. 

All these duties are determined, levied, 
and collected by the Commission. 

(2) Goods on the free list (tariff of 1902): 

(a) pay no import or export duties, 
but are subject to a “statistical” charge 
of one (1) mark for each piece; 

(b) but dyes and pharmaceutical prep- 
arations pay an export duty of 10 per 
cent. 

E. In connection with the sanctions, the 
United Kingdom, France, and Belgium passed 
laws compelling the payment of so per cent. 
of the invoice of imports from Germany, to 
their respective Governments, for which pay- 
ment the importer received a Government re- 
ceipt. These receipts were used in part pay- 
ment (50 per cent.) of the shipments, and the 
German Government was called upon to honor 
them upon presentation by the shipper. The 
German Government has thus far refused to 
do so, on the ground that an intolerable infla- 
tion of the currency would follow. Amounts 
so collected by the Allied Governments were 
to be credited to Germany’s reparation account. 
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Inasmuch as the aforesaid 50 per cent. was not 
to be collected in England if 25 per cent. of 
the German firm’s capital was foreign capital, 
and was not to be collected in France if 50 
per cent. of this capital was foreign capital, 
the Interallied Rhineland Commission is con- 
cerned with the percentage of foreign capital 
involved. 

It may be stated here that the refusal of the 
German Government to honor receipts of the 
foregoing nature naturally threatens to stop all 
exports to the Allied countries mentioned. 

These laws conflicted later with the ultima- 
tum (May, 1921), which permits (incidentally) 
the collection of only 25 per cent. of the in- 
voices. They were modified accordingly in the 
United Kingdom. France and Belgium are not 
at present collecting from the importer. See 
the subsequent article on “The Ultimatum and 
its Consequences.” 

Now, in order to appreciate the full 
effect of the foregoing sanctions (apart 
from the unfair competition of French 
and Belgian goods, etc.), we require to 
have at least some general knowledge of 
the economic character of the territory 
affected. 

The Rhine River is, of course, not a 
natural economic barrier between the ter- 
ritory to the east and that to the west. 
On the contrary, it is the natural com- 
mercial artery of a district that has an 
area of 23,235 square miles, a popula- 
tion of 13% millions, or 582 to the square 
mile. The Rhineland alone has a popu- 
lation of nearly seven millions, with over 
700 to the square mile. The occupied 
territory has an area of about 12,400 
square miles and a population of about 
644 millions. Freight movements within 
the district were, even in 1918 (in me- 
tric tons): 


Water-borne (Rhine shipping).... 44,564,000 
Of which Duisburg-Ruhrort re- 

ceived or shipped............... 11,425,000 
RN, Shins ck ons base eke kw exe 274,231,000 


In order to comprehend the reason for 
this enormous freight traffic (consider- 
ing the period mentioned) within the re- 
gion, two facts must be borne in mind: 
first, that it is the great industrial dis- 
trict of Germany, and, secondly, that the 
industries are closely inter-related, even 
more so now since the Saar valley, Lor- 
raine, and Luxembourg have lost their 
former intimate connection with Ger- 
many. It is hardly necessary to mention 
the dependence of the entire region on 
the coal mines, blast furnaces, and roll- 
ing mills of the Ruhr district; which is 
part of the region in question, but it is 
quite necessary to point out that, under 
the industrial system of production prac- 
tised in Germany, so-called Halbfabri- 
kate, i. e., industrial products for further 
manufacture, are a more important fac- 
tor in industry, and especially in com- 
merce, than in America. A few of the 
great industries west and east of the 
Rhine that are interdependent should be 
noted: 

East oF THE Rune (RicHT BANK) 

Sugar-beet factories. 

Textiles: thread mills (cotton, wool, flax, 
silk). 

Dyeing establishments. 





Wood pulp mills. 

Steel (plates, structural, etc.). 

Metal works (copper, brass, etc.). 

Coal tar production. 

Tanneries. 

WEsT OF THE RHINE (Lerr BANK) 
Sugar refineries. 
Textiles: cloth mills 

silk). 

Garment factories. 

Paper mills. 

Steel tools, machinery, rolling stock, etc. 

Copper, brass, etc., smelters and rolling mills. 

Pharmaceutical products, dyes. 

Leather products. 

The list might be greatly lengthened, but 
suffices to indicate the reciprocal relation 
of the industries on the left and the 
right banks of the Rhine, more especially 
with reference to the dependence of the 
former on the latter. 

Now it is precisely the foregoing in- 
terdependence of the industries east and 
west of the Rhine that is responsible for 
a goodly share of the heavy freight traf- 
fic. Moreover, great industrial firms 
have their plants on both sides of the 
river. In consequence, the new customs 
frontier at the Rhine not only interferes 
seriously with the process of production, 
not only increases the cost of produc- 
tion through the payment of import and 
export duties (in some instances four to 
five payments), but completely disrupts 
industrial organizations. 

Perhaps we can now understand how, 
in little more than a month, the sanc- 
tions produced ruinous results in most 
industries. The writer had occasion to 
check up statistics of this, which were 
furnished by the Verband Kélner Grosz- 
firmen and cover the month of May and 
the first two weeks of June. They were 
checked up in the last week of July, at 
which time conditions were, of course, 
still worse. Space does not permit the 
mention of these industries and com- 
mercial undertakings, but it may be 
said that many of the most important 
branches of business were injured be- 
tween 50 per cent. and 100 per cent. 

The industrial and commercial depres- 
sion in the occupied territory is not 
part of a general depression throughout 
Germany, though it is doubtless true 
that the sanctions interfered more seri- 
ously at the present period than they 
would have done under less abnormal 
conditions. But this point will be dis- 
cussed in a later article. The fact re- 
mains that the population of the occu- 
pied territory, whose economic interests 
should be safeguarded, under the Treaty, 
by any special customs régime the Allies 
might adopt, have been grievously in- 
jured; that one board of trade after an- 
other (within the district) has pro- 
tested; that organized labor (the so- 
called Gewerksschaften) has protested; 
and that private citizens have protested 
almost to a unit. The protests are di- 
rected against the import and export 
duties and against the regulations im- 
posed on commerce and trade. 


(cotton, wool, linen, 


On June 23, there were stalled in the 
railway administrative district of Co- 
logne 4,136 loaded freight cars awaiting 
clearance by the Interallied Rhineland 
Commission. In the freight yards of 
the city of Cologne alone (not of the 
entire district) the present writer found 
over 2,000 loaded freight cars stalled 
on a single day in July. Between the 
15th and the 30th of June 3,795 loaded 
freight cars should have been passed or 
cleared by the Commission, but of this 
total only a small percentage could be 
cleared. 

Now, while the effect of the sanctions 
on the industrial and commercial life of 
the territory west of the Rhine is, on its 
face, worse than that on the territory 
east of the Rhine, the ultimate conse- 
quences of the sanctions are really to be 
judged by their sinister effect on the 
economic life of Germany as a whole. 
At a time when industrial reconstruction 
is being undertaken, especially through- 
out the Rhenish Westphalian area, on a 
scale of which we Americans have no 
idea, and must be undertaken and suc- 
cessfully carried through if Germany is 
to meet her war obligations even in part, 
a monkey-wrench is thrown into the 
whole industrial machinery in the form 
of the sanctions. The crunching and 
splintering of the delicate machinery of 
Germany’s industrial and commercial 
life may not, and apparently is not, heard 
by the casual foreign observer, else why 
the loudly heralded reports of Germany’s 
brilliant recovery? But let even a novice 
study the actual state of affairs and he 
soon ceases to ask himself, How long 
will it be before Germany is back on her 
feet again? He merely asks himself, 
How soon will Germany collapse under 
the strain? He wonders whether it is 
all a nightmare, whether we Americans 
helped to win or to lose the war, and 
whether, after all, a democratic senti- 
ment can cope with an autocratic pur- 
pose. There is no market in Germany 
to-day for American tobacco, American 
cotton, American grains, and soon there 
will be none for American copper, and 
only a dwindling market for American 
crude oil, kerosene, and gasoline. There 
is no market for American shoes, Amer- 
ican farm implements, American type- 
writers, cash registers, or sewing ma- 
chines, and under present conditions 
there is no hope to regain the former 
market. And so, merely as a materialist, 
your truly inquisitive American gives up 
the present riddle of how to make Ger- 
many pay by wrecking her industries, 
unless he counts on forcing her into an 
industrial and political reorganization 
which, taking its cue from the Allies’ 
policy of irrationalism, permits the Ger- 
man people to snap their fingers not only 
at all sanctions, but equally so at all 
tariffs. But this is another story. 

JOHN FIRMAN COAR 
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Education a la Mode 


HERE are at the present time two 
prophets of a new world for this 
old wreck of ours—H. G. Wells and V. 
Ulyanov (Lenin). It is interesting to 
note that they agree in thinking that 
their systems of government need to be 
universal to be really valuable, and that 
the best way of bringing about a change 
in human society is by education. Wells 
says that in order to have a World State 
we must have individuals with a general 
conception of the world past and present; 
Lenin, that for World Communism he 
must have members of the State who see 
the world “in the light of Marxism.” 
Both are working to liberate humanity 
from its age-long bondage, and their 
ideals if attained would agree in a num- 
ber of points. But I shall not attempt to 
evaluate their ultimate ends here. The 
most fundamental difference between 
them is not in what they want, but in 
how they expect to get it. While Wells 
“does not dare to believe that he will 
live to hear the key grating in the lock 
of the dark prison of ignorance, preju- 
dice, and passion in which we live,”’* 
Lenin goes right to work with an as- 
surance and directness which can not but 
be alluring. Comrade Lenin not only 
formulates an idea, but, after consulting 
with a few friends, decrees that it shall 
be carried out. 

But obviously it is a much easier and 
quicker process to become a Communist 
than it is’ to become a Citizen of the 
World. The connection between all 
branches of knowledge under Commun- 
ism is very close. If one studies, for ex- 
ample, sociology which is “scientific 
socialism,”+ a Darwinian theory which 
is seen as “Marxism in Nature,”’t and 
history in which the central place is 
taken “by the economic life of the toilers 
and the history of the class struggle,”§ 
it rather simplifies matters. At the pres- 
ent time Communism, in the schools and 
elsewhere, is, it is frankly admitted in 
the newspapers and reports of the party 
leaders, still “in the first stage of transi- 
tion.” When the schools are heated, the 
children have enough clothes to cover 
them, and are not supporting their fam- 
ilies by engaging in “underground specu- 
lative selling,” || they love to go to school, 
for “the new school does not oppress 
or restrain, it is a school of happy 
labor.” Most visitors to Russia find that 
the masses are getting more education 
now than ever before. In January there 
graduated from the Workmen’s College 
in Petersburg a class of sixty, who then 


* Saturday Evening Post, May 14, 1921. 
t “On Teaching Sociology,” Izvestia, Sept. 3, 1920. 


t Izvestia (official Communist daily paper), February 
20, 1921, 


§ “On Teaching History,’ 


’ Isvestia, Sept. 2, 1920. 

“Why Our Children Are Not in School,’ Trud 
(daily of the Central Soviet of Trade Unions), Feb- 
ruary 19, 1921. 





“enjoyed the right of entering all higher 
institutions of learning.” But there have 
been a number of difficulties connected 
with these higher institutions of learn- 
ing. In September the “university and 
schools of commerce, finance, and econ- 
omics still attracted few students,” and 
students were encouraged to study 
medicine by being put on the Red Army 
food ration.* But the chief difficulty, 
as Lenin and his followers saw it, was 
with the teachers. They were too old- 
fashioned. The problem was first solved 
by having real Communists around to 
give them advice. “It has been recog- 
nized as necessary and unavoidable that 
the atmosphere which surrounds college 
professors should be freshened up. The 
People’s Commissariat of Education has 
taken the decision of bringing into the 
administration of the schools not only 
the students but also general organiza- 
tions, such as the Russian Communist 
party, the Soviet of Trade Unions, etc. 
Representatives of this kind would 
breathe a fresh stream of air into this 
stuffy atmosphere and would connect the 
higher schools with the broad masses.’’* 

But evidently this invigorating pres- 
ence was not enough, for on February 11 
of this year Lenin signed a decree: 

1. To establish in Moscow and Petersburg 
institutes for the training of a Red professoriat 
to give instruction in the higher schools of the 
Republic in theoretical economy, historical ma- 
terialism, the development of social forms, 
modern history, and the soviet system. 

2. To fix the number of students in the in- 
stitutes for the Red professoriat at three hun- 
dred for Moscow and one hundred for Peters- 
burg.t . 

This decree was elaborated and com- 
mented upon a few days later as follows: 

This means that there will be prepared teach- 
ers of the social (humanitarian) sciences in 
the light of Marxism, of the theories of Marx- 
ism as the method of analysis of the social- 
historical process (historical is more exactly 
economic materialism), and of the practice of 
revolutionary Marxism—the organization of 
Soviet Russia, the “drawing in” by the prole- 
tariat to their work of the intermediate classes 
—the peasantry and the petty bourgeoisie, and 
the first steps of the transition to socialism. 

The writer goes on to say that he be- 
lieves there should also be training for 
teachers of the natural sciences, particu- 
larly biology, since “a really complete 
Marxist world philosophy can be worked 
out by students only if they are ac- 
quainted not only with the development 
of the social forms of society, but also 
with the evolution of nature.” 

But in spite of its few ommissions, 
this decree has a collossal significance. If we 
are able to prepare such “Red professors” for 
the higher schools, and from students of the 
Communist University and so on make teachers 
for the middle and lower schools, then we can 
be sure that the younger generation which is 


* Krasnaya Gazeta, September 5, 1920. 
t Isvestia, February 16, 1921. 


growing up will enter upon life with a clear 
brain, cleared by Marxist “disinfection” from 
any sort of idealistic nonsense, that is, we shall 
have people who will not only ‘play the conclud- 
ing chord of the “prelude to human history’— 

the overthrow of capitalism, the destruction of 
classes—but will also turn the first page of real 
human history, the history of communism.* 


What, then, is to be the background 
and training of these future intellectual 
leaders? Here are the requirements: 


Every application must be accompanied by 
a recommendation of a party organization, the 
Provincial Committee of the Central Commit- 
tee [of the Communist Party], or of two com- 
rades in positions of authority in the party. 
From the entering student is demanded a rather 
thorough knowledge of the following works of 
Marxist literature: 

1. On Theoretical Economy. 

Marx—“Capital,” Vol I, Bukharin—“World 
Economy and Imperialism,” “The Economy of 
the Transition Period’; Lenin—‘Imperialism 
as the Last Stage of Capitalism. 4 

2. On Historical Materialism. 

The Communist Manifesto. Engels—“Eugen 
Dithring”; Ludwig-Feirbach—“The Origin of 
the Family, of Society and the State”; Plek- 
hanov—‘“The Development of a Monistic View 
of History,’ “Fundamental Questions of 
Marxism.” 

3. On History. 

Kunov—“The Struggle of Classes and Par- 
ties at the End of the Eighteenth Century” or 
Kautsky— ‘The Antecedents of Modern So- 
cialism” Steklov—“The 
pone Commune”; Pokrovsky—Fourth 
Volume of “Russian History” and “A Short 
Sketch of Russian History,” “Sketches of the 
History of Russian Culture,” Vol. I; Lukin— 
“Robespierre.” 

Those who wish to enter the institute must 
present a written report on a subject selected 
with the consent of the Entrance Committee, 
after which there will be an oral discussion.* 


How much simpler this is than what is 
advocated by Wells: “a practical mastery 
of three or four languages, including the 
mother tongue, and perhaps four or five 
other languages studied in skeleton, 
mathematics carried much higher and 
farther than most of our schools do to- 
day, . . . asound knowledge of universal 
history, a knowledge of general physical 
and biological science, . . . and a good 
training of the eyes and hands in draw- 
ing and manual work”; and added to this 
a college education whose “backbone 
should be the study of biology and whose 
substance should be the threshing out of 
the burning opinions of our day,” along 
with which should go special technical 
training for “industrialism, engineering, 
agriculture, medicine, administration, 
education, or what not’; and this not to 
be confined to a specially privileged class 
but extended to all or most of a modern 
population.t+ 

New worlds for old—which will you 
choose—the inspiration of the Gospels 
or of the Communist Manifesto, the slow 
struggle or the immediate experiment? 
One thing is certain—there are going to 
be hard days for the people who don’t 
want to be educated. 


MARGARET PARK REDFIELD 


Internationale” ; 


* Isvestia, February 20, 1921. 
t Saturday Evening Post, May 7 and 14, 1921. 
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New Books and Old 


Books of the Week 


Tue Cruise oF THE KAWA; WANDERINGS 
IN THE SoutH Seas. By Walter E. 
Traprock, F.R.S.S.E.U. Putnam's. 

Narrative of a peculiarly ver- 
acious and intrepid explorer and 
scientist, who found larger constel- 
lations burning, mellow moons and 
happy skies. 





Lawn Tennis Up-To-Date. By S. 
Powell Blackmore. Doran. 

An English survey of interna- 
tional tennis; well illustrated. 
Dancerous Aces. By Rose Macaulay. 

Boni & Liveright. 

A fairly clever novel, which will 
probably be acclaimed, by admirers 
of the author’s ‘‘Potterism”, as ex- 
tremely brilliant. 

Wut1aM Lioyp Garrison. By John Jay 
Chapman. Atlantic Monthly Press. 

New edition of a work by an 

especially sympathetic biographer. 











HE South Seas have at last justified 
their existence. There are islands 
in the Pacific whose inhabitants can 
stand the test of photography—a fact 
about which I had become skeptical after 
seeing many pictures of so-called beauti- 
ful girls in the summer isles of Eden 
lying in dark purple spheres of sea. 
(Tennyson.) I am even reconciled to 
another book about the land of the lava- 
lava, the hula-hula, the bread-fruit, the 
hibiscus, the Dr. Funk, and the Amer- 
ican author. All that we have suffered 
in the name of Tahiti, the Marquesas, 
Fiji, and Samoa, has been compensated 
by Captain and Dr. Walter E. Trap- 
rock’s discovery (late this summer) of 
the Filbert Islands in the Pacific Ocean, 
duly related in “The Cruise of the Kawa” 
(Putnam). The precise position of the 
Filberts is purposely left a little vague— 
when the Traprock expedition got back 
to Papeete, where they naturally met 
Messrs. Frederick O’Brien, William Mc- 
Fee, William Beebe, Safroni-Middleton, 
MacQuarrie, and even Joseph Conrad 
himself, Dr. Traprock declined to tell 
exactly where his newly discovered group 
might be found. “I can not give you the 
Filberts’ latitude or longitude,” he re- 
marked. “But I will say that their 
pulchritude is 100!” 

A pleasing and dignified volume in ap- 
pearance, ‘fortified by maps and the evi- 
dence of photography, together with the 
name of a highly respectable publishing 
house, Dr. Traprock’s work is easily the 
most delightful book of the month. Hav- 
ing had a little experience of the recep- 
tion of a book of this nature, in certain 
very serious quarters, I am wondering 


in what manner of unconscious humor a 
few of its purchasers will react. No one 
can say he does not get his money’s 
worth! Yet—yet—will not some excel- 
lent readers become a little suspicious 
about the picture of the fatu-liva bird 
and his remarkable nest? That is the 
only illustration which should cause hesi- 
tation. Surely, one might search all the 
choruses of Broadway without finding a 
more winsome girl than the author’s na- 
tive bride, as shown in the frontispiece. 
The stalwart leader of the expedition; 
the botanist, Dr. Whinney; the futurist- 
artist, Herman Swank; all are beyond 
reproach. There is an exéellent portrait 
of the hard-bitten mariner, who com- 
manded the “Kawa”—Captain Ezra 
Triplett, whose far away expression 
makes him seem to murmur: “The 
World is too much with us!” I like espe- 
cially the methods of navigating the 
“Kawa”, the comparison of the corner 
of the 180th meridian and the equator 
with the corner of Fifth Avenue and 
42nd Street (for the number of explor- 
ers who pass every hour), and the de- 
scription of the idyllic life of the dew- 
fish. The question of matrimony on the 
Filberts is solved satisfactorily—indeed, 
the inquiry “Shall we join the ladies?” 
is answered for the first time in any 
South Sea book, and in man-fashion. 


How many readers of Talcott Wil- 
liams’s book, “Turkey; A World Problem 
of To-day” (Doubleday), will agree with 
him that the United States ought to ac- 
cept a mandate for Asiatic Turkey and 
Constantinople, I do not know. Putting 
my ignorance against his knowledge, it 
would be impudent even to express an 
opinion. But, for his book, I find it ex- 
tremely interesting and written in a style 
admirably direct and clear. 


The sections describing Mr. E. V. 
Lucas’s American experiences we have 
read in the Outlook. But his “Roving 
East and Roving West” (Methuen) con- 
tains chapters about India and Japan, as 
well as about America. The American 
pages have been corrected and amplified; 
they are still amusing. His praise of the 
Bush Terminal Building on Forty-Second 
Street fortifies me in my admiration of 
it. And his description of the Big Slide 
at Coney Island makes me think that it 
is perhaps a mistake to neglect Coney 
Island for years at a time. Yet—one 
should be twenty-one, and slightly illum- 
inated, really to appreciate it. There are 
good things in Mr. Lucas’s Indian 
travels—his tiger hunt, and his search 
for the grave of Rose Aylmer in Cal- 
cutta. 


“Oh, Shoot!” (Harper) is the “Con- 
fessions of an Agitated Sportsman” by 
Rex Beach. Unconventionality and hu- 
mor are good things in many kinds of 


books—perhaps books about hunting 
need these qualities most of all. Mr. 
Beach writes of hunting bears and 
cougars and other creatures in Alaska 
and Colorado and Mexico, and he illus- 
trates his frolicky pages with his own 
photographs. 


We were told, on many sides, that 
“Potterism” was a furiously clever book, 
and we shall be told that “Dangerous 
Ages” (Boni & Liveright), also by Rose 
Macaulay, is also clever to the degree of 
infinity. I suppose it will be because 
there is a good deal of talk about “sex” 
in it, and your true “radical” never dares 
to say anything except in praise of writ- 
ing which touches on that subject. Some- 
body might call him a Puritan. The lib- 
erated and free “radical” lives in con- 
stant terror of that. He goes shivering 
to his bed, he rises in the morning with 
chattering teeth, in the fear of being ac- 
cused of Puritanism: “Dangerous Ages” 
is a moderately interesting story of a 
number of English people, young, 
middle-aged, and old. There is a pleas- 
ant lot of swimming and walking and 
bicycling and tennis in it. There are 
some conversations—on both sides of the 
fence—about psycho-analysis and matri- 
mony. There is one long argument about 
marriage versus un-marriage—or what- 
ever you call the act and state of cheat- 
ing the parson out of his fee. It is ad- 
mirably reported, the author quite neu- 
tral and giving both sides a fair show. 
But why anybody should read the booh 
for fun, is more than I can tell you. 
Many persons do read novels to-day as a 
matter of stern duty—and many novel- 
ists write with the same motive. 


The doings of the wild creatures of 
our Southern States are usually re- 
counted in hunting tales told across 
hospitable banquet tables, or drawled 
over camp fires by modern Uncle 
Remuses. In “Plantation Game Trails,” 
by Archibald Rutledge (Houghton Mif- 
flin), a Southerner has gracefully re- 
corded his impressions of engaging negro 
characters, of walks and hunts and ob- 
servations, in casual but most attractive 
essays of the deer, wild turkeys, ’gators, 
geese and ducks which abound on his 
estate in South Carolina. The author 
narrates exciting adventures which 
negro hunters have had with fifteen-foot 
alligators, and then arouses all our 
sympathies with the host of tiny ’gator- 
lings striving to reach the safety of the 
cypress swamp before all succumb to the 
attacks of bald eagles, hawks, ospreys 
and crows which gather in numbers and 
assail the little reptiles at every step of 
their journey. Mr. Rutledge has a pleas- 
ant rambling way of telling his tales 
which holds the attention and tempts us 
to read paragraphs aloud to kindred 


spirits. 
P EDMUND LESTER PEARSON 
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Drama 


Mr. Maugham’s “Circle’’ 
and Other Plays 


Tue Crrcte. By W. Somerset Maugham. 
Selwyn Theatre. 


Don Juan. By Henri Bataille. 
Theatre. 


True To Form. By Augustin McHugh. Bram- 
hall Playhouse. 

“MPNHE Circle” brings out with equal 
vividness Mr. Maugham’s powers 

as a playwright and his infirmities as a 

teacher. The same auditor may view it 

in two aspects; it should delight the 

playgoer and repel the human being. 

I briefly summarize the plot, of which 
Mr. Archer has given in The Weekly 
Review for May 14, 1921 a somewhat 
fuller outline. The young wife of an 
English public man, poising between 
lifeless husband and inspiriting lover, 
receives two guests whose history and 
social place have a curious relevance to 
her own problem. One is her husband’s 
mother, parted for thirty years from her 
son, and the other the man with whom 
that mother long ago eloped, to the 
muddling of her own life and the de- 
rangement of two promising careers. 
This visit brings together dramatic 
values in one of those rare combinations 
in which ability and fortune meet; its 
serious value in relation to the hesitating 
wife is unexcelled, and its comic value 
in relation to the deserted husband, who, 
naturally enough, frequents his son’s 
house, is irresistible. Nothing could sur- 
pass Mr. Maugham’s dexterity in the 
handling of this second value. 

The two visitors offer in their own 
persons no encouragements to the breach 
of nuptial ties. The woman is a brain- 
less fribble; the man is a trivial scold. 
The young wife’s conduct exhibits four 
phases: inspection of these degenerates, 
consent to fly, withdrawal of this con- 
sent, reconsideration of the withdrawal. 
An astonishingly clever dramatist some- 
times makes an astonishingly obvious 
mistake. It seems quite clear that the 
right order of events is as follows: con- 
sent to fly, study of the human wreck- 
age, revocation of promise, and ultimate 
renewal of consent. Is it not also dram- 
atically wrong that the great fact in the 
play, the emergence of this dilapidated 
couple, should have finally no influence on 
the great decision in the play, the wife’s 
consent to fly? She had thought of stay- 
ing when her husband, coached by a 
shrewd father, had feigned a delicate 
magnanimity. But even this contrivance 
is futile; a speech, not of romantic, but 
of anti-romantic, claptrap from her lover 
dissipates all her resolves and incident- 
ally all Mr. Maugham’s ingenious com- 
binations. This seems awkward, though 
it is natural and probably intentional; 


Garrick 


the psychologist in Mr. Maugham is giv- 
ing a little buffet to the technician. But 
why should he turn upon his partner? 

The play is extraordinarily well writ- 
ten, and it is wisest in its wittiest mo- 
ments. “Even when a man really does 
love a woman, he doesn’t love her all day 
long,” says Lady Kitty (Lady Kitty is 
the déclassée). The play even achieves 
what is to me the supreme marvel in 
comic virtuosity, the raising of expecta- 
tion to a point which subjects even dis- 
tant and quiet allusions to an eager 
scrutiny that brings out their pungent 
implications; the subtle becomes the 
plain through the evocation of new 
faculty in the audience. On the other 
hand, in few plays that take themselves 
even half-seriously is the consistency of 
character so ruthlessly and recurringly 
violated. Lady Kitty, who serves as ex- 
ample and warning in the first acts, is 
presented, appropriately enough, as a 
fool, but in the third act where her ser- 
vices are wanted as preacher her intel- 
lect is rehabilitated. The deserted hus- 
band is the most penetrating of humor- 
ists; he pursues the abject couple with a 
ridicule as good-natured as it is pitiless. 
But in the third act he is transformed to 
a simpleton, that his two victims, with 
intellects reenforced for that purpose, 
may revenge themselves by making game 
of him. A reason for these discrepancies 
may be imagined. Mr. Maugham is a 
farce-writer masquerading as a serious 
dramatist. La Fontaine’s cat turned wo- 
man, that she might marry a man. But 
she turned cat again the instant that she 
saw a mouse. Mr. Maugham’s mouse is 
a bon mot or a stage effect. 


Let us glance finally at Mr. Maugham’s 
ethics. The wife goes off with her lover. 
This step is preceded by a moral conflict. 
Is it a conflict between love and duty? 
Not at all. It is a conflict between love 
on the one side and the wife’s fears as 
typified in Lady Kitty’s degradation and 
her appreciation of her husband’s mag- 
nanimity on the other. Duty has van- 
ished; if you find traces of it anywhere, 
it will be in the husband’s mind, or 
rather in his mouth. This is odd, but 
what follows is odder yet. Happiness has 
vanished too; both contestants in the 
old-fashioned conflict between happiness 
and duty are hors de combat. “I do not 
invite you to happiness,” says the lover, 
and the enraptured woman falls into his 
arms. Formerly the mutineers said: 
“Break the law, and be happy,” or, with 
a verbal deference for the tradition, 
“Happiness is the law.” But the same 
general movement which has sapped the 
obedience to law has undermined the 
faith in happiness. Now the mutineer 
says: “You can’t be happy; break the 
law anyhow.” In the implications of this 
sparkling comedy of fashion lurks a 
despair that is unfathomable; it is safe 
to assume that Mr. Maugham himself 


has never fathomed it. In a sense the 
bitterness is all the more significant that 
it filters almost inadvertently into a light 
play by a light man. The less Mr. 
Maugham’s opinions count as judgments, 
the more they count as data, The public, 
or a section of the public, is audible in 
the ideas of a man who doesn’t think. 

Mr. Maugham is hard upon his actors; 
he asks so many of them to play two 
parts. The play teaches that what God 
has joined together man may put 
asunder, but what the dramatist, who is, 
in a sense, the actor’s God, has put 
asunder it is hard for the deftest actor 
to re-combine. Mr. John Drew was a 
bearish Englishman; he was the bear 
through and through, and he looked the 
Englishman. The character was a lord; 
neither Mr. Maugham nor Mr. Drew 
thought that that was any reason for 
making him a gentleman. Mrs. Leslie 
Carter, old and yet new to the stage like 
Lady Kitty to her husband, made the 
part amusing if extravagant; I hardly 
know whether a tinge of the forlorn and 
the ghastly in the portrayal was a crude 
oversight or a subtle excellence. Mr. John 
Halliday was perfectly excusable for not 
even trying to piece together the frag- 
ments of the picture-puzzle which Mr. 
Maugham had handed him in the char- 
acter of Edward Luton. It would have 
been inexcusable in Mr. Ernest Lawford 
to fail to delight us in the part of the 
elderly husband; he furnished the de- 
light. Miss Estelle Winwood was excel- 
lent as the young wife. She played 
Elizabeth tacitly, as it were, and yet 
tinglingly; her voice was penetrating in 
spite of its delicacy and warm beneath 
its chill. 


I am not surprised to hear that “Don 
Juan” has not kept its footing at the 
Garrick Theatre even with Henri 
Bataille and Lou Tellegen as its sup- 
porters. A drama’s first chance is with 
its plot. This chance M. Bataille loses; 
after Act I he has no plot. Plot failing, 
a drama has a second chance, it may 
paint a strong character. M. Bataille 
loses this second chance; his Don Juan 
is not strong. A drama has still a third 
chance, if its character, though wanting 
in force, is essentially and perennially 
humorous. M. Bataille loses this third 
chance; his Don Juan is only passingly 
and casually amusing. Indeed the dram- 
atist’s whole point appears to be that a 
very eminent seducer may be a very 
vapid human being. M. Bataille might 
retort that this is a shrewd point. It is 
a shrewd point, but it is hardly original. 
I have forgotten Tirso, but going back 
only to Moliére, surely the Don Juan of 
“Le Festin de Pierre” is a nonchalant, 
listless, I had almost said an apathetic, 
character—a man who is worsted by a 
statue. M. Bataille carries the point 
further—that is all. His Don Juan at 
forty is a stripling, fit for Mr. Tark- 
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ington’s attentions; his are the obvious 
and primary reactions of the person in 
whom twenty years of grapple with the 
world have not effaced the schoolboy. 
Strange to say, he is not even skilled in 
his vocation. What man with a real 
problem in seduction, the mastery of a 
Clarissa, for example, would think of 
asking Moliére’s or Bataille’s Don Juan 
to undertake the office? They are to 
Lovelace what von Hollweg is to Bis- 
marck. They have no skill in seduction, 
because they have no practice; “women 
go down before their spear at a touch, 
but knowing they are Juan.” What 
would happen if they changed their 
names? M. Bataille has answered that 
question cleverly enough in his third act. 
In Act I a cavalier, slain by an angry 
husband in his wife’s chamber, is mis- 
taken for Don Juan. In Act II he is 
buried under Don Juan’s name, the liv- 
ing Juan taking part in the obsequies. 
In Act III, five years later, we are shown 
in his traffic with a widow and a bar- 
maid exactly what his brains and person 
are worth without his name. The point 
of the play is not that the man lived 
while his name was buried, as in “The 
Great Adventure” and “The Living 
Corpse.” No: the point is that the real 
Don Juan was buried in Seville Cath- 
edral, because the real Don Juan was a 
name. 


Mr. Tellegen as Don Juan acted well— 
increasingly well throughout the play. 
But his person and presence, which com- 
monly bring him aid and subsidy, seemed 
here to be obstructive to his work. His 
words and acts affirmed that he was a 
nonentity; his chest and forehead in- 
sisted peremptorily that he was nothing 
of the kind. Don Juan, as it were, rented 
a corner of Mr. Tellegen. Miss Mary 
Moore met the demands of a convention- 
ally exacting part with solicitude and 
punctilio. All three of Mr. Simonson’s 
settings were good to look at, but only 
the third seemed to me exactly in the 
key of the action; I thought the first too 
luminous for terror and the second too 
sombre for drollery. 

In Mr. McHugh’s “True to Form” at 
the Bramhall Playhouse a family of two 
parents and a daughter have annexed a 
young husband. The annexed husband 
secedes, and takes his rebellious young 
wife to New York, where, after a keen 
struggle in which the woman in her, 
aroused by jealousy, finally arouses the 
wife, he wins her heart and felicity be- 
gins. The first act made me think of 
Bjérnson’s “Married”, but I rather chide 
myself for the pettiness of my suspi- 
cions. (Why is it that, while geometric 
parallels never meet, the assumption that 
literary parallels must have met is al- 
most universal?) But I left off chiding 
myself when in the next act I found the 
young wife reading a book in which her 
own case had been reproduced by a novel- 


writing acquaintance. That was Bjérn- 
son all over. There is some nature and 
not a little fun in the first act; later on 
artifice mutiplies and humor wanes. The 
author has tried to graft an advanced 
psychological study. on what is perhaps 
the most housewifely, chimney-corner- 
ish, Norwegianly domestic theme that 
ever found itself upon the boards, a 
young wife’s difficulties in forgetting 
her parents. It is like a New England 
family portrait retouched by Picasso. 
There is a character in the play who 


Sidelights on 


T is painful to come back, after a long 

absence, to this historic city, and to 
note the changes which have killed its 
former charm. For, of the capitals of 
Europe I have lingered in and wandered 
through this year, none has been more 
corrupted by the war than Rome. It was 
in other days a happy, restful place. Not 
quite so calm and beautiful as Venice, 
but very human. It may have had less 
than the dignity of Florence, but by 
comparison with Naples it was stately. 
The natives had a rough-and-ready kind- 
ness which endeared them to the 
stranger, and flowers were cheap—five 
lire for a basketful. 

Instead of which—when I returned to 
Rome, I found it grasping, rather vulgar, 
loud, and modern. The cabmen (they 
are cabmen, not chauffeurs) all tried to 
rob one. The barbers were no better 
than ruffians. The hotels were full and 
painfully unscrupulous. Nev’ houses and 
new streets, all very hideous, had some- 
how sprung up on the sites: of ancient 
landmarks. I looked in vain for my old 
favorite haunts and shops. Gone was 
the restaurant in which I had dined with 
Grieg. Gone was the liquorista at which 
“the old man of Norway” had been ac- 
customed to enjoy his daily vermouth. 

The waters were still running in the 
fountains. Some of the restaurants still 
bore their former names. But the 
Aragno had been brought quite up to 
date, and garish buildings had defiled 
the old Piazza. The people of the Urbs 
were not the people whom I had known 
and liked in my young salad days. They 
seemed more rasping, grasping, trucu- 
lent, and ill-mannered. They had grown 
cranky, and not mellowed with the years. 
New newspapers were sold at the kiosks. 
The whole spirit of the town was almost 
hostile. As for the prices in the shops, 
they were prohibitive. For this we are 
especially responsible. 

“Ah, those Americans,” lamented one 
rapacious shopkeeper. “They live for 
nothing here, on their exchange.” “Sul 
cambio!” 

No wonder that the cost of wares in 
Rome has been adjusted to the purses of 
Americans. The Russian exiles also have 


drinks and thinks (the two functions are 
associated for Mr. McHugh), and who 
comments very extensively on this ob- 
vious situation. Rather naughty and 
rather interesting in the first act, he sub- 
sides into virtue and dulness in the third. 
Through his comment the play is in a 
sort reviewed upon the stage. The critic 
in the audience protests; he sees the 
words—and the bread—taken out of his 
mouth. The comedy in the performance 
was well acted. 
O. W. FIRKINS 


Modern Rome 


done much to spoil and upset this an- 
cient city. Within a stone’s throw of 
the spot from which I write, there is a 
certain restaurant at which authentic 
Russian Grand Dukes and Princesses 
now serve your dinners. You have to 
pay, though, for the privilege of meet- 
ing them. They know their value to the 
tourist, and don’t spare him. 

Above all, though, those who look like 
Americans (and some of them do not 
hail from “God’s country”) are singled 
out and held up for ransom. The 
meters of the taxicabs of Rome have 
never meant so many things as now. 
They now charge extra for each handbag 
or valise; they have special prices after 
10 P.M.; there are minimums for even 
half-a-mile rides; and, of course, the 
driver wants his buono mano. 

The restaurants have put their prices 
up, too, from three or four lire to twelve, 
fifteen, or twenty lire. That does not 
mean much, while the “cambio” is so 
low—or high. For the equivalent, in lire, 
of a dollar one could feast like princes. 
Politeness is, however, now a luxury for 
which the stranger has to pay—and 
through the nose; and Roman waiters 
nowadays take no risks. Ten to 14 per 
cent. for “servizio” is now clapped on 
the bill, besides thé cost of the “‘coperto” 
(bread, and knife, and fork), and an 
additional 20 centesimi for a receipt 
stamp. But even so, life does not come 
too high here, for those who pay their 
way with good American dollars. How 
the Italians stand the strain, heaven 
only knows. 

We are not popular, by any means, 
in Rome. Nor are the English, or the 
French, or any people of the earth— 
except the Germans. Lloyd George 
and, as I fear, our own President, 
are equally disliked by the Italians. 
I have been very much _ impressed, 
though, by the deference shown to 
Germans in the streets and in the 
cafés. It might be wise for Anglo- 
Saxons in high places not to exasperate 
Italians overmuch. The time may come 
when they will turn again to Germany, 
who is quite anxious to stand well with 
them, I fancy. The Germans are invest- 
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ing many fortunes in Italian industries. 
They have already bought up many large 
concerns here. The Fiat and the big 
concern known as the Alti Fomi di Porto 
Ferraio, great bitumen and lignite en- 
terprises, and electrical organizations 
have somehow passed into the hands of 
German millionaires. It seems another 
case of “peaceful penetration.” This 
much-taxed country is in deadly need of 
capital. If the Americans and English 
do not furnish it, the Germans will. They 
are doing so to-day, much to their profit. 
“Greeks bringing gifts,” perhaps. But 
gifts they bring. 

There is a very ugly note of an ironic 
kind in the Italian press, in the Italian 
mind, in all the current comments on the 
general policies of the two Anglo-Saxon 
Powers and the dear French. The Ital- 
ians, I believe, dislike the French—their 
cousins—very much more deeply than 
any nation, with the exception of the 


‘Austrians. They distrust the Jugoslavs 


and the Bavarians. They are rather 
friendly to the Prussians and the Saxons. 
They do not like Lloyd George’s habit of 
dictation. And they are not impressed 
by Mr. Harding’s virtue. 

Art does not flourish greatly here just 
now. But it is extraordinary to see how 
many new and well-bound books are be- 
ing published. They are printed on good 
paper, with clear type, especially the 
plays, which, if not always worth the 
prices asked for them, have in some 
cases at least literary interest. Among 
the latest plays is one by Sem Benelli, 
the successful author of “La Cena delle 
Beffe.” I bought a copy of it a few 
days ago, and have regretted my invest- 
ment ever since. The play, named “Ali” 
(which means “‘wings’’), is the most stu- 
pid stage work I have read for years. 
A vain excursion into sheer morbidity, 
dished up with trimmings which some 
might call psychological. 

The playwright of the hour is not 
Benelli, or Gabriele d’Annunzio. It is 
a new and able writer named Berrini. 
His first important drama, “I] Beffardo,” 
has proved a triumph on the boards and 
on the bookshelves. 

D’Annunzio is at work again, I hear, 
despite his vow that he had done with 
writing. He must do something, now 
that he is out of Fiume. Meanwhile, the 
Germans have been raking up the old 
tale that he is not Italian, but a plain 
Pole. Time was, I think, when he was 
thought a Jew. 

D’Annunzio’s latest message to the 
world is that addressed to the Italian 
South Americans. It is a pity that he does 
not stick to business; not to the conqueror 
business, but to his own job. I need not 
say that his rightful job is poetry. He 
has never yet been a convincing play- 
wright, and, as a novelist, he can not 
be called wholesome. But he is surely 


still a writer of great verse—the best, 
in his own field, perhaps, now living. 
In “Il Beffardo,” though, Nino Berrini 
has given the stage some very noble 
verse—clear cut and strong, and free 


from certain faults which fret one often 
in d’Annunzio’s poems. 


CHARLES HENRY MELTZER 
Rome, September 5 


By the Wissahickon—Six Sonnets 


I 


ERE in this place there shall be soli- 
tude 

And harvesting of matter for your 
thought, 

Beauty to see that many dawns have 
brought 

Out cf the night of earth to be this wood, 

Wintered to quietness where the trees 
brood 

On gentle buds whose waking shall be 
wrought 

By pressure of the sun of spring and 
taught 

A perfect flowering out of lowlihood. 

Here shall the city come to honor peace 

Where peace is precious with the new 
bird’s song, 

And dare forgotten loyalties to worth 

Of simple, priceless things; or let it 


cease 

Its pilgrimage, and may this place be- 
long 

To trees, and children, and the breathing 
earth. 

II 

Wherefore should any man, because no 
man 

Now makes this place his home, here fear 
to stay 


A little portion of his willful day 

And be a little useless, with no plan 

Save that of saying: “that which will 
be, can”? 

For here long since has last year gone 
the way 

Of cast off leaves, and not a twig from 
gray 

Is green enough for hope since thaws 
began. 

Yet in this meekness frontiers are made 
free 

For summer’s kingdom; life has reached 
the light 

From deeps of seed and quails not to 
fulfill 

Its mystery because a mystery 

Of death and deeper planting has its 
night, 

Passionless, in the marble on the hill. 


III 


Oh hungry minds of men, here in the 
shade 

The summer broods and harvest shall be 
near; 

Maybe the budding of your hope shall 
here 

Break in the silence of a noon-hot glade; 


May be you'll see this gentle water made 

The image where eternal things appear, 

Behind all moving and all rest, that wear 

Time, like a flower, on their bosom laid. 

Why should not tired hearts foretaste of 
bliss 

When promise of the summer dares to 
keep 

Such lovely troth? and tired eyes again 

Have quiet meditation, or in this 

Roof of the summer’s kindness, gently 
sleep 

Beneath the hallelujahs of the rain? 


IV 


“Awake! Awake! The summer is forlorn 

With memory of how the winter came; 

The harvest that you dream is but a 
name 

To wither self-delusion with its scorn; 

This house of beauty, beauty shall leave, 
torn 

And mutilated for the ready flame, 

And nothing shall remain to it but shame 

Of naked branches mercilessly shorn.” 

Because of the coming of the wind, shall 
we 

Outrun the panic of the driven leaves? 

Empty ourselves of what our eyes have 
seen 

Because the summer’s beauty left no 
sheaves? 

For failure to find here what can not be, 

Forfeit the mercy that we know has 
been? 


v 


Autumn is wielding beauty like a sword 

And lifts the torch to set her woods afire; 

The splendor of her light is song borne 
higher 

On the deep colors of an organ chord; 

And sudden wonder is again the lord 

Who battles once again for his empire; 

And truth seems almost what we most 
desire 

Since vision dares to be its own reward. 

Shall this be but an old, discarded story 

Told for a little while in heart of youth, 

Vanishing with a shout of: “Glory! 
Glory !’’? 

Because beatitudes and beauty meet, 

Is truth, that finds its beauty, less the 
truth, 

Though it be beauty of our own defeat? 


VI 


Now has autumn, like the golden head 
Of childhood, vanished; and our paradise 
Of beauty has become a place of sighs 
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Blown down the alley to the leaves’ dark 
bed. 

Yet, back of failure of a vision fled, 

The unknown truth is waiting for our 
eyes, 

And that which bade us seek and bade 
us rise 

To meet the vision, is unwitheréd. 

For love, that gathers wisdom as it goes 

From lowlihood up to the pure in heart, 

Shall dare to offer to the truth’s own 
sight 

Nothing but love at last; and when the 
rose 

Of autumn crashes, love shall play its 
part, 

Alone, with the unknown, and snow and 
night. 

CHARLES R. MURPHY 


Correspondence 
How Does Ford Do It? 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
I have read with interest your editorial 
comment on Henry Ford in your issue of 
September 10—also two others of the 
same general tenor in the Traffic World 
of September 10. I am not one of those 
who have become enthusiastic over his 
“wizardry” and “magic touch,” and I 
see that the points against him made by 
you and the Traffic World are valid. 
But there is one phase of the matter 
which I should like to see further eluci- 
dated. It is stated that the D. T. & I. 
reduced the operating force by 40 per 
cent., and this at the same time that the 
volume of traffic was greatly increased. 
Now, why can not other railroads reduce 
operating expenses in the same way that 
Ford has done on his? Please note that 
I do not say it can be done, but am ask- 
ing why it can not—and I am sure there 
are others among your readers who 
would like more light on that question. 
N. H. Loomis 
La Follette, Tenn., September 15 


[By his control of the situation 
through the enormous volume of his own 
freight business, Mr. Ford has totally 
altered the character of the traffic han- 
dled by the D. T. & I. Local traffic, which 
requires far more handling, now forms 
but a small part of the business, which 
consists chiefly of through freight trans- 
ferred from the D. T. & I. to the trunk 
lines which it crosses. Moreover, it has 
been pointed out that the volume of the 
traffic, as measured in tons, has not been 
increased, but, on the contrary, greatly 
diminished; the volume measured in 
money has been increased, the rate per 
ton-mile being very much higher than 
before, owing to the character of the 
freight now carried, which is, of course, 
largely determined by Mr. Ford’s own 
interests as shipper.—Editors THE 
WEEKLY REVIEW. 


“The Law’s Delays’’ 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 
Your contributor, Mr. Thomas D. 
Beasley, who writes of “The Law’s De- 
lays,” deals with some evils which once 
existed, but which exist no longer. The 
lawyers of the American Bar Associa- 
tion for eleven years have been engaged 
in a concerted endeavor to correct the 
abuses of which Mr. Beasley complains. 
An act drawn by us was recommended by 
President Taft and signed by Woodrow 
Wilson. It provides as follows: 

In any case, civil or criminal, a Court shall 
give judgment after an examination of the en- 
tire record before the Court without regard to 
technical errors or defects which do not affect 
the special rights of the parties. 

This reform has, in substance, been 
adopted in twenty-six States of the 
Union.* In some of them, as for ex- 
ample, New Hampshire and New York, 
it was adopted long before it became the 
law of the Federal courts by this Act of 
February 26, 1919. Other acts of Con- 
gress, also promoted by the American 
Bar Association, and Rules of Court 
adopted by the Supreme Court in 1912, 
have greatly simplified the practice in 
the Federal courts, have enlarged the 
power of amendment in cases where mis- 
takes of procedure have been made, and 
have limited the right of appeal in crimi- 
nal cases where such appeals were often 
taken only for delay. 

The criticism that Mr. Beasley makes 
on the American method of selecting a 
jury had some justification once. It 
never had in civil cases. In criminal 
cases, occasionally it did, but in almost 
all the States this abuse has been greatly 
restricted. Jurors are now admitted to 
serve in criminal cases who are able to 
say that even if they have formed and 
expressed an opinion it will not influ- 
ence or control their verdict. The prac- 
tice never went so far as to permit the 
lawyers on both sides ‘“‘to challenge and 
excuse every man capable of forming a 
clear idea on subjects of thought and 
business methods.” I can speak on this 
question from fifty years’ experience as 
a trial lawyer. 

Two points which Mr. Beasley makes, 
however, can not receive too much or too 
serious consideration. “The whole coun- 
try suffers from over-legislation.” This 
is largely due to the fact that in this 
country there are many groups of per- 
sons who are of the opinion that legis- 
lation is the best remedy for existing 
evils. Persistent lobbying by these 
groups of people is the main cause of 
the great extension of our statute law. 
Senator King of Utah has an admirable 
article on this subject in the Sunday 
Times of September 11. 

The uncertainty in the punishment of 
~*An abstract of this legislation is in the University 


of Pennsylvania Law Review of December, 1917, pages 
12 to 16. 


the guilty of which Mr. Beasley justly 
complains is largely due to the weak sen- 
timentalism which often forgets that 
crime ought to be punished, and expends 
its entire sympathy upon those who have 
been indicted by a grand jury and found 
guilty by the unanimous verdict of a 
jury of twelve men. The old law maxim 
that “the judge himself is condemned 
when the guilty is acquitted” ought to 
be impressed upon the conscience of every 
American. 
EVERETT P. WHEELER 
New Hamburgh, N. Y., 
September 13 


Jeremiah Smith 


To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 

The death of Judge Jeremiah Smith, 
early this month, in his summer home at 
Saint Andrews, New Brunswick, closes 
the long and useful life of one of the 
greatest teachers of the law this country 
has produced. For twenty years, from 
1890 to 1910, Judge Smith was Story 
Professor of Law at Harvard Univer- 
sity, and of late he was the senior mem- 
ber of the faculty; since his retirement 
he kept up a lively interest in the Law 
School, and was a wise counsellor both of 
its faculty and of its students. I doubt 
if any university professor in a graduate 
department ever won more wholeheart- 
edly the affection of his students; he 
knew and remembered them by name; if 
they came from New England or of New 
England stock, he knew all about thei. 
fathers and grandfathers. He could also 
estimate shrewdly the ability of those 
who came under his instruction, and he 
followed their later careers with close 
attention. Living four years more than 
the four score years of the Psalmist, to 
the very end he kept vivid his sympathy 
with youth; perhaps he remembered that 
he himself had been appointed to the 
Supreme Court of his native State, New 
Hampshire, at the age of thirty—a good 
example, by the way, for present Gov- 
ernors and Presidents to reflect upon. 
Conservative by nature and learned in 
the law, he was in the proper sense of 
the word liberal towards new theories 
and open-minded and judicial in his com- 
ments. By birth—his father fought in 
the Revolution and was Congressman, 
Governor, and Chief Justice in New 
Hampshire; by training, he belonged to 
the famous class of 1856 at Harvard; 
and by temperament and character in 
these later days he represented and epi- 
tomized the best tradition and spirit of 
New England. His knowledge of the 
past, his conversation teeming with an- 
ecdote and story, his serene and sweet 
character, recall the words of the old 
Latin poet Ennius, for he was indeed 
doctus, fidelis, suavis homo, facundus, suo con- 


tentus, beatus, scitus, secunda loquens in tem- 
pore, commodus, verbum paucum, multa tenens 
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antiqua sepulta, vetustas maiorum veterum 
leges divumque hominumque, quae faciunt 
mores veteresque novosque tenentem. 


{a learned, faithful, lovely spirit, eloquent, 
content with his own, happy natured, shrewd, 
speaking appropriate words at appropriate sea- 
sons, kindly, terse, knowing much about an- 
cient times and the customs and laws of our 
ancestors, divine and human, recalling what 
makes the character and customs of ancient 
and modern times.] 

Like the old Roman whom the ancient 
poet described, one would always gladly 
share with Judge Smith his knowledge 
of men and the world, and gain from 
his experience and his comments some- 
thing of his own wisdom, which he gladly 
and generously shared with all his 
friends. 

KENNETH C. M. SILLS 
President's House, 
Bowdoin College, September 13 


Lindsay Swift 
To the Editors of THE WEEKLY REVIEW: 


Many of your readers will, I am sure, 
be grateful to the Review for accord- 
ing space to a few words of appreciation 
of Lindsay Swift, whose death was re- 
corded in the papers of last week. Swift 
was one of the strongest journalistic 
writers in Boston. He was a free lance, 
except for his profound love and un- 
swerving loyalty to Harvard Univer- 
sity, which was not always well-defined 
as to his group affiliations; but when he 
was sure of his adversary his spear rang 
true on the center of the shield. He was 
of the old school of Boston radicals— 
which means that he was a conservative 
who believed himself to be a radical. His 
radicalism consisted in hostility to the 
conservative state of mind; toward any 
of the lines of thought that to-day would 
be recognized as radical, he was even 
more hostile. And here in America, 
where we have not only a two-party sys- 
tem of government, but a _ two-party 
régime of intellectual alignments, he did 
not fit into a recognized school of thought 
as he would have fitted and been under- 
stood in Europe. And so he became the 
Sir Sluggard of Boston journalism. 

He found for himself a retreat in the 
editorial chair of the Boston Public Li- 
brary, where he had the most retired of- 
fice in the building—one for which the 
elevators must make a special stop. 
There he gradually gathered more unfin- 
ished work than almost any other man 
in the city. He was fortunate enough 
to be somewhat deaf, and this added to 
his retirement; it was quite possible to 
pound on that door ad libitum without 
eliciting a response or disturbing his 
serenity. But when he emerged to do 
battle, it was with a firm hand, a steady 
eye, and a flashing blade. Few men ever 
undertook to answer one of Swift’s at- 
tacks. 

Now, a man is not what I have 


sketched without at the same time being 
a great deal more. 

In the first place, the unrecognized 
group (at least unrecognized in Ameri- 
can life) among whom Swift must be 
numbered, is that to which the most de- 
cent and the most highly cultivated have 
always belonged. In the second place, 
no man can write as Swift wrote with- 
out being a ripe scholar, a clear thinker, 
and a man of fine literary taste. All of 
this Swift was. His permanent contri- 
butions to American history are consid- 


erable; as a publicist he performed many 
a valiant service for righteousness and 
truth. But to his friends he gave more 
than his pen ever gave to the world. I 
do not insinuate that this is a cause for 
regret. It is easy to overestimate the 
importance of fame and its contribution 
to civilization. It is not easy to over- 
estimate the contribution of a man like 
Lindsay Swift to his own circle and his 
own day. 
F. W. Burrows 
New York, September 19 


Book Reviews 


Financing the War 


War Costs AND THEIR FINANCING. By Ernest 
Ludlow Bogart. With an Introduction by 
Russell C. Leffingwell. New York: D. 
Appleton and Company. 

NE of the illusions that were dis- 
pelled in the Great War was that 

hostilities could not possibly be financed 
beyond a certain point and that, when this 
point had been passed, the war would 
have to come to an end. Professor 
Bogart’s study of “War Costs and their 
Financing” furnishes the student with 
all the material necessary to enable him 
to understand wherein the illusion lay by 
showing him exactly what was done by 
each of the belligerent countries and how 
they did it. It is an excellent text-book 
on the subject, for it contains all the 
essential information well arranged and 
lucidly presented, and will be a very 
handy manual of reference. 

It is characteristic of all matters con- 
nected with finance that the monetary 
symbol—whether dollars, pounds, francs, 
or marks, or anything else—performs the 
functions of a smoke-screen and tends 
very effectually to obscure the elemental 
facts. It used to be said of the average 
New York banker that whenever he saw 
a “Sterling” sign he threw up his hands 
and summoned a German clerk to his as- 
sistance. Foreign exchange—and geog- 
raphy—are now somewhat better under- 
stood in banking circles than they were, 
but, judging by the state of the argu- 
ment on such things as “national 
wealth,” “national income,” “accumulated 
capital,” and the like, much is yet to be 
desired in this way. Professor Bogart’s 
book stimulates the reader to bore 
through the figures for the facts. 

When a nation goes to war with an- 
other nation it has to provide itself with 
soldiers and war-material of all kinds 
for use on land or sea or both. Its prob- 
lem is to keep its army (and navy) at 
full strength and thoroughly equipped 
and, besides this, to maintain its re- 
maining population as far as possible in 
its normal life. There are two possible 
ways for a Government to get the men 
and material it needs; it can borrow 


them or it can take them. There are two 
ways of taking them—one, the honest 
way, by taxation, the other, the dishon- 
est way, by currency inflation. Outside 
these, there is no other way. Thus, Gov- 
ernment loans, taxation, and the printing 
of paper money sum up the processes of 
war-financing in the Great War. (We 
omit, for the moment, questions of inter- 
national borrowing.) 

When a Government borrows or taxes 
for purposes of war it can get only what 
its citizens have got or can make. The 
accumulated capital of a country con- 
sists mainly of material and the existing 
means of manufacturing and distribut- 
ing that material. Suppose for a moment 
that it is purely a case of taxation. As 
long as material holds out and the means 
of manufacturing and distribution can 
be maintained, and as long as citizens 
can be fed, there is no reason why the 
war can not be carried on indefinitely. 
Mere questions of “finance’”’ have nothing 
to do with the case. Nor is the matter 
any different if the finance be expressed 
in Government loans or an inflated paper 
currency; the only difference is in the 
incidence of the burden upon individual 
citizens. Regarded as a whole, the nation 
can in theory go on as long as men and 
material are available. Neither men nor 
material can be created by finance; in 
one sense finance is merely the book- 
keeping of the transaction and not the 
transaction itself. Regarding the nation 
as a whole, the burden entailed on future 
generations is represented by the extent 
to which men have been killed or in- 
capacitated, material wasted, and the 
means of manufacture and distribution 
of commodities diminished, allowed to 
deteriorate, or not increased to an extent 
proportionate to the population’s needs. 
How this burden is distributed among 
individual citizens will depend mainly 
upon the method of taxation adopted both 
during and after the war. 

After-war Reconstruction, in the essen- 
tials, consists of restoring the means of 
manufacture and distribution to the 
necessary degree of efficiency, so that 
production of goods and their consump- 
tion may be resumed on a normal basis. 
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The Empty Sack by Basil King 


Burdette G. Lewis, author of The Offender, calls it: ‘A book which exposes the emptiness of class warfare, 
and the futility of commercial and social life not permeated by the ideals of service in its broadest sense.’ 

It is a story of love and business. It takes two families in almost opposite social strata and shows how 
the application of the “‘efficiency principle’? in business results in an astounding climax for both. Ill. $2.00. 


Mrs. Farrell by William Dean Howells 


A sparkling novel written in the author's youth and never before published in book form. Mrs. Farrell 


is a fascinating young widow of an ultra-modern type. How she sets out to captivate everyone in her 
world, and how she succeeds, is told with Howels’s rare subtlety and humor. An introduction by 
Miss Mildred Howells throws interesting sidelights on the period when the story was written. $2.00. 


Broken to the Plow by Charles Caldwell Dobie 


This new novel by the author of The Blood Red Dawn has the most representative hero of to-day’s fiction. 
Fred Starrett is not the conventional business hero who succeeds, but one of the millions of ‘‘salary slaves.” 
How through terrible suffering he rises above his ambitious wife’s petty intrigues, and by a desperate act 
wins through to spiritual heights, makes an absorbing story. $2.00. 


Oh, Shoot! by Rex Beach 


A book of genuine fun, the sporting adventures of Rex Beach, humorist, and Fred Stone, comedian, in 
which Rex Beach tells the straightaway tale of their hunting trip together. You'll enjoy Oh, Shoot! if you 
hardly know a gun from a bear. On the other hand, you'll find it full of thrilling experiences that would 
delight the ablest hunter. Here is your chance to meet the real Rex Beach—at play. 63 illus. $3.00. 


Howard Pyle’s Book of Pirates 


Kenelm Digby in the N. Y. Evening Post calls it: “‘One of the best posthumous ectiostions over which we 
have ever cast an avid eye. It contains some of the best pirate stories in existence, beautifully illustrated 
by the author himself. Whether for its inimitable tales, or the seventeen full-c« ion and twenty-four black 
and white illustrations all by Pyle, or as an example of beautiful heuheubien, you'll treasure this volume. 
A perfect gift for old or young. $5.00. 
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MORE HUNTING WASPS 
By J. Henri Fabre 


Fabre’s books are at the same time literature, yet accurately scientific. Fabre 
was not only one of the most patient and most original investigators, but a poet 
and a philosopher as well. 


CHINA, CAPTIVE OR FREE? 
By Gilbert Reid, A.M., D.D. 


__ A study of China’s foreign entanglements by one of widest acquaintance with 
Chinese affairs. He divulges many acts hitherto kept secret and tells the truth, 
whether pleasant or not. $3.00 


THE PEWTER COLLECTOR 
By H. J. L. J. Masse 


Mr. Massé is thoroughly acquainted with his subject, having long been known 
as an authority on pewters. The book has many illustrations of typical specimens. 
2.5 


2. 





THE ORGANIZATION OF MODERN 
BUSINESS By William R. Basset 


The author, widely known as an industrial engineer, and the author of several 
important books, deals in this volume with all phases of the management of business 
enterprises. The book is sane, readable and practical. $2.00 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, New York 


Publishers since 1839 








NEW DODD, MEAD BOOKS >=DM 


Here also, as in the case of making war, 
finance is in the main the bookkeeping 
of the matter and not the matter itself. 
The real problem both in war-finance 
and in peace-finance is the distribution 
of the burden by taxation. An internal 
Government debt requires annual inter- 
est payments which must be provided by 
taxation. If the main burden of taxation 
falls on the class which owns the main 
portion of the debt it is clearly a case 
of mere bookkeeping. If, in war-time, the 
main taxation falls upon the class which 
makes the main portion of war-profits, 
the case is the same. In war and in peace 
that system of taxation is the right one 
under which the maximum production, 
exchange, and distribution of the re- 
quired commodities is attained. 
THOMAS F. WOODLOCK 


Seeing It Through—and 
After 


Dopo Wonpers. By E. F. Benson. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 
Tue THIRTEEN TRAVELERS. By Hugh Walpole. 
New York: George H. Doran Company. 
R. BENSON has done a very kind 
thing by us in producing a “Dodo 
Thirty Years After.” It was a difficult 
thing, too; Dodo was so much a creature 
of the safe if volatile and yellowish 
nineties that her conveyance into the 
most troubled years of this century 
could not be undertaken without great 
risk of rendering her merely silly or 
merely piteous or, worse, of transform- 
ing her into a worthy and sensible per- 
son of middle age. Dodo at fifty-four is 
still herself. At our first glimpse of her, 
after long parting, she seems almost in- 
excusably herself, with her beauty and 
her coquetry and her inexhaustible joy 
of living. She is devoted to her (third) 
husband and her married daughter and 
her ten-year-old son David; but as yet 
she has only begun to wonder if she 
ought not to feel old. Things and people 
still delight her, ginger is still hot in her 
mouth. As Lady Chesterford and leader 
of London society she retains the gaiety 
and independence of her youth. During 
the feverish years that preceded the 
war, she speeds up with the rest in the 
mad rush for pleasure. And still, with 


BRASS 


A Novel of Marriage 
By CHARLES G. NORRIS 


The Philadelphia Ledger comments : 
“Never has there been presented 
such a dispassionate, keen and un- 
sparing study of the institution of 
marriage.” 





$2.00 At any bookstore or from 
E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Sth Av., WN. Y. 
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some more or less serious self-disdain, 
she carries on her old réle of the agree- 
able rattle: “You have to say anything 
that comes into your head, and try to 
think what it means afterward.” She is 
perfectly open to criticism and quite im- 
pervious to it. She has a theory that we 
are what we were meant to be, and had 
better make the best of it. Then the war 
comes and Dodo, like the rest of the 
world, finds herself directly involved. 
Out of her practical uselessness she 
wrests an efficiency, and for years puts 
her back into toil as she has into pleas- 
ure. But she is not old or wooden enough 
to prefer toil, and after the reaction of 
the armistice mood, her adjustment is in 
the direction of what is, for her, a nor- 
mal devotion to the delicious art of liv- 
ing. Her triumph is that she justifies 
herself; to wish her changed would 
be to write oneself a curmudgeon, not to 
say the other thing. 

Mr. Walpole’s group of connected 
stories are mainly studies of after-war 
reaction. They seem to have been written 
for American consumption, and are not 
without traces of our best magazine 
manner. I for one prefer a Walpole 
pepless and punchless and controlled in 
his art, the Walpole of “The Dark For- 
est” and “The Green Mirror.” But I en- 
joy this Walpole also, with his clever lay- 
out of scene and characters and his easy 
and entertaining development of them. 
The time is, roughly, 1919, the place is 
Hortons, a select apartment house in a 
select quarter of London. Hortons is a 
microcosm of after-war England. Its 
manager, Mr. Nix, has lost a son in 
France, has had to keep the name of 
Hortons immaculate with a greatly re- 
duced corps of servants, and now faces 
a new set of difficulties connected with 
the unsettled social and industrial condi- 
tion of the time. Mr. Nix is alive in the 
background of these pages, and becomes 
least real in the tale which bears his 
name as title, and which might as well 
be about any other man and his wife; a 
domestic problem tale to be put next the 
patterns in a “Pictorial Review.” 
Absolom Jay’s case is that of a sort of 
aged male Dodo, you might say—a pro- 
fessional bachelor-about-town whose old 
world the war has destroyed, and who 














The Portraits of Dante 


By FRANK JEWETT MATHER, !r. 
Illustrated, Quarto $3.50 


Professor Mather, by the scrupulous use 
of the measurements of Dante’s skull and 
their graphic application to the problem 
of the portraits seems to have put beyond 
dispute the fact that the Palatine Minia- 
ture is the most authentic likeness. 
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A Book of Selections from the 
King James Version 








Edited by 
WILBUR OWEN SYPHERD 
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Printed like a Modern Book of 
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LEARNING and LIVING 


By EPHRAIM EMERTON 
Harvard University 


Essays on educational and related 
topics that will be of particular in- 
terest, for their tone and substance, 
to readers of The Weekly Review. 


$3.00 at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


7 Randall Hall 15 West 44th Street 
Cambridge, Mass. New York City 
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LIFE OF 
MARCUS AURELIUS 


By Henry Dwight Sedgwick 


“A good biography by a competent 
scholar.”—Atlantic Monthly Bookshelf. 


$2.75 


OUR SOCIAL 
HERITAGE 

By Graham Wallas 
A great international publicist’s crea- 
tive criticism of existing social institu- 

tions. 
$3.00 
HINTS 
TO PILGRIMS 
By Charles S. Brooks 


Essays from a genial jester who has 
won the affection of a wide circle of 
readers. 

$2.50 


Get these books at your bookstore 
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600 Years after Dante 


Dante Alighieri died in 132I. 
anniversary of his death the Divine Comedy still stands alone in 
the literature of the world, having been translated into all the 
civilized languages, and enjoying a reputation greater than any 


The Divine Comedy, complete, Translated by C. E. Norton 
Aids to the Study of Dante, C. A. Dinsmore 


A Walk in Other Worlds with Dante, M. S: Bainbrigge 
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has no possible place in the new one. 
Lucy Moon is a Victorian village maiden 
whom a London adventure frees from 
humdrum and an impossible parson. 
(Every current English story-teller has 
to have his shy, soon or late, at the im- 
possible parson). Lois Drake is of the 
opposite type, a girl in whom the oppor- 
tunities of the war and the theories of 
the time have developed a “good fellow” 


World -Wide System of attitude towards men, and whose lover is * 


easily detached from her by a girl of the 






































clinging-vine manner. Miss Morgan- 


Banking Service hurst is a selfish spinster who resists all 


concern with the war till it is over, and 
In addition to technical phases of foreign banking, the National suddenly goes mad with the horror of it 


Bank of Commerce in New York offers a broad service to those when the immediate strain is wree. 
engaged in foreign trade. Here, on the other hand, is Peter 


‘ ; . ; Westcott, whom readers of Mr. Walpole 

From its own files this bank is prepared to furnish reliable will recall. The war has distracted him 
information concerning the character and credit standing of from his sense of personal failure, and 
large commercial houses of the world. Through association kept him too busy for boredom if not for 
with the leading banks of other countries we can obtain special pessimism. It leaves him peevish and un- 
reports covering subjects important to the safe and orderly hopeful of the. world or himself. He is 
conduct of international business. momentarily tempted to plunge into 
“modernism,” as a last chance, but the 
pretentious futility of the young radical 
National Bank of Commerce crew is too clear to him, and he finds 


refuge in a sudden vision of the world of 

















in New Yor k men as a nursery, a place in which there 

, a is no room for “high indignation, for bit- 
Capital, Surplus and Undivided Profits terness, for denunciation. . . The injus- 
Over Fifty-five Million Dollars tice, the ill-humor, the passions of life 


were like the quarrels in children’s play; 
the wisest man alive knew just as much 
as his nursery-walls could show him... . 
The new world? Perhaps. The progress 
of the world? Perhaps. Meanwhile there 
were nursery-tea, a game of pirates, and 
a fairy-tale by the fire. . . And after it 
all, that sound, dreamless sleep that only 





































Executor and trustee under will children know. Would one wake in the 

— . will morning and find that one was leaving 
Administrator when there is no the nursery for school? Who could tell? 
Trustee for voluntary trusts No one returned with any story... .” 


Akin to this in mood is the tale of th 


Custodian of securities rich young aristocrat who comes back 


Escrow depositary from the war without himself, and de- 
: ceives everybody but a girl and an old 
Guardian for minors servant by his display of surface good- 
humor and activity. His salvation lies 

Copies of in the birth of a new feeling of kinship 

a with people, especially with those who 

“Why A Trust Company? are at the opposite social and material 
Sent on request poles. He no longer wishes to judge or 


improve the world. He now knows it will 
never be improved, but he loves it dearly, 
all of it. “Life,’’ he cries, ‘simply isn’t 
long enough for all I’m going to see!” In 
these two tales one finds, if anywhere, 
the serious “moral” of an entertaining 


book. 
H. W. BOYNTON 


ISS WINIFRED KIRKLAND’S 
“View Vertical” (Houghton) is a 

book of essays of some real desert and 
likely to be fortunate beyond its deserts. 
Miss Kirkland is a woman for whom any- 
thing is true that is tuneful with the 
spirit of her essay. The a@ propos is the 
authentic. The possibilities of human 
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forgetfulness are almost beyond calcula- 
tion, and the boys in this world since 
little Cain was born have been innumer- 
able; yet Miss Kirkland has calculated 
those possibilities and has canvassed 
those innumerable boys, and is prepared 
to tell us that “no boy ever yet forgot a 
father that died for freedom.” She says 
good things, and she can write good 
essays, when she does not allow the 
ground of sound sense and real feeling 
which she unquestionably possesses to be 
overlaid by professional briskness an 
mercantile vivacity. Every shopper 
knows this manner, and detects it with 
resignation. In “An Argument for Ab- 
sence” Miss Kirkland is sagacious; in 
“The Friends of One’s Friends” she is 
merely frisky. “The Perils of Telepathy” 
is a mere spatter of vivacities; “Family 
Phrases” is succulent with the infiltra- 
tions of a wholesome past. In the first 
part of “The Story in the Making” there 
is an admirable daylight which quickens 
our regret at the discovery that the bac*x 
porch is hung with Chinese lanterns. One 
fancies that Miss Kirkland has made her- 
self—her half protesting and rebellious 
self—into a journalist, partly by exploit- 
ing, partly by expelling, a rich personal 
and ancestral tradition in which the final 
value of her life and even of her word 
subsists. 


Shrining a rather slender talent mag- 
nificently, Mr. Albert E. Gallatin pre- 
sents a collection of fifty plates entitled 
“Walter Gay, Paintings of French In- 
teriors” (Dutton). These pictures are 
brought into a thin folio beautifully 
printed, the edition limited to nine hun- 
dred and fifty copies. The air of precious- 
ness is about the entire publication, 
whether in Mr. Gay’s pictures or Mr. Gal- 
latin’s text. The themes are, as the sub- 
title indicates, paintings of French in- 
teriors. Mr. Gay paints an empty room 
in a way to suggest that it is lived in, 
and, as his commentator believes, even 
to suggest the kind of people who pass 
through these exquisite places. The in- 
teriors are all of the eighteenth century, 
with tapestries, ormolu, overdoors, and 
other delectable vanities. Many of the 
pictures are of rooms in the artist’s 
own chateau. These little pictures are 
done with enthusiasm, are light, deft, 
delicately precise. Whoever loves the 
life of the ancien régime will love these 
ghosts of it. Whether such a specializa- 
tion is quite wholesome is another and 
perhaps irrelevant consideration. There 
is something very ingrowing about mak- 
ing an exotic world for yourself and then 
painting it. Mr. Gay sees his regency 
much as a high-bred nostalgic house-cat 
returned in ghostly form might view the 
boudoir of a long-dead mistress. This 
feline charm will deeply attract such as 
are at all sensitive to it. 
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“Here is a delicious book.”—Atantic Monthly. 
“Will rank among the masterpieces.”"—Christian Science Monitor. 
“A masterpiece that will influence the art of biography.”—London Times. 


5th large printing. Illustrated. $5.00 
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BUSINESS AND AGRICULTURE 
E. T. Meredith 


BETTER LIVING THROUGH BETTER FARMING 
Sir Horace Plunkett 


The Secretary of Agriculture in the Wilsen Cabinet 
and the famous Irish agrarian discuss, each :n his own 
way, the much discussed but still unsolved froblem of 
the relation of agriculture to business—to every phase 
of life. Both papers are timely and of genuire interest, 


THE UNITED STATES OF INDIA 
J. Z. Hodge 


The quiet, temperate tone of Mr. Hodge’s apprecia- 
tion of the changed and changing conditionsin India 
is secured through a twenty years’ residenc« there as 
a missionary, and his informative estimate o! what he 
regards as “the newest and most unexpectel experi- 
ment in democracy” is of profound interest. 


CULTURE AT DINNER 
Stark Young 


Mr. Young, for five years professor of Inglish at 
Amherst, is in a fair way to popularize the tble in an 
Italian Pension as Dr. Holmes did the Breakfast Table ! 
His next paper will be a study of internation culture 
at a dinner table. 


THE MEXICAN AS HE IS 
Carleton Beals 


The peon and the soldier did not escape M. Beals’s 
friendly eye during his stay in Mexico. Thosewho be- 
lieve that the poor are the most genuinely philnthropic 
will find confirmation of their belief in the peture of 
the “warrior” in tattered “uniform” giving tercentavos 
to a shivering old woman from his “salary”of sixty 
cents a day. 


THE GAME LAWS 
Louis Agassiz Fuertes 


Mr. Fuertes might justly be called the Auubon of 
his time, for he reproduces in his paintings of irds the 
same life-like qualities of his great predecesso as well 
as the naturalist’s knowledge. None could jescribe 
better than he the new game laws needed in th United 
States. 


THE NORTF AMERICAN 


is on sale to-day atthe better newsstands. 


SOME IMPRESSIONS OF MY ELDERS 
St. John Ervine 
Another of St. John Ervine’s delightful estimates of 
his “elders,” with whom he has been associated in the 
free-masonry of letters and the bond of friendship. 
The forthcoming paper is on G. K. Chesterton. 


PERSONALITY AND INDIVIDUALITY 
Francis Rogers 
Personality is the incarnation of Individuality ; and 
Individuality the irreducible minimum of man, his im- 
mortal soul, so Mr. Rogers contends, and it is in the 
search for the true relation existing between the two 
that one may discover a philosophy of life. 
THE FAMILY MAGAZINE 
Henry Seidel Canby 
The alert and able editor of The Literary Review of 
The New York Evening Post centres his contentions in 
regard to the present status of periodicals on the so- 
called family magazines, including in his criticism the 
group of weeklies—the journals of opinion. 


HAIL COLUMBIA! (A Review) 
Lawrence Gilman 


When Mr. George added himself to ‘' . large group 
of visiting Britishers who study us and our ways, he 
summed up his views in the caption of his book, Hail 
Columbia! In The Book of the Month, Mr. Gilman re- 


views these impressions with his own accustomed 
insight. 


JOHN SYNGE AND HIS OLD FRENCH FARCE 
Gertrude Schoepperle © 


This study discovers Synge’s genius as “entirely 
original with himself in his ironic vision and miracu- 
lous power of phrase and image.” Yet the story of the 
old French farce is of real moment. 


Departments: 


AFFAIRS OF THE WORLD 
Willis Fletcher Johnson] 
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